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MONUMENT  TO  OKNEKAL  JOSE  IJE  SAN  MARTiN 

Tills  iiiutmnu-nt,  prisn-ntiHl  by  the  Ariscntino  jH-oplc  to  tho  iieoiilc  of  the  Unilert  Stati-s,  was  unveiltMl  with 
appropriate  (vreniony  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Octolier  2S,  I92.'i 


VOL.  LIX  DECEMBER,  1925  Xo.  12 


SAX  MARTIN' 

Mihuiron  (le  l<i  (jloria! 

Tu  expmhi,  Sdii  MarfUi,  hizo  el  prodipid; 

EUa  ex  el  lazo  que  inie 

Lax  extremox  de  iin  siqlo  aute  la  hixtnrid, 

y  eiitre  elldx  xe  levdiifd 

El  dxfro  hrlllddor  de  tu  nietunrld. 

Xo  morini  td  uomhre! 

\i  dejdni  de  rexnodr  uu  did 
Td  (jritd  de  bdtdild, 

Mientreux  lidrjd  en  lox  Amlex  nnd  rncd 
y  dn  condor  eti  xd  ciixpide  hrovia. 

Extd  excrito  en  Id  chnd  y  en  Idipidyd, 

En  el  monte,  en  el  voile,  por  doquierd 
Qde  olconzd  de  Mlxionex  ol  Extrecho 
Ld  xomhra  colosol  de  td  bondero! 


I  Kxtract  from  the  imh-ih  by  the  Argentine  OI(>gario  V.  Andrade,  which  in  literal  Knglisb  translation 
rciuls:  Miritcli's  of  lllory,  San  Martin,  thy  swonl  hath  wrought!  It  is  the  link  which  unites  the  extremes 
of  a  century  of  history  and  iK'twt'cn  them  rises  the  shining  star  of  thy  memory.  Thy  name  shall  never 
die!  Thy  battle  cry  shall  down  the  ag«'s  ring,  while  Andean  rock  remains  or  condor  crowns  its  savage 
crests.  It  is  inscrilaid  on  l)oak  and  strand,  oti  hill  and  valley,  wherever,  'twixt  Misiones  and  the  Straits, 
tails  the  (sdoswil  shadow  of  thy  banner. 
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A  MID  the  rich  gold  and  scarlet  of  the  autumnal  foliage,  and 
/  \  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Ml'S.  Coolidge,  the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  the  higher 
oflicials  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  a  select 
assemblage  of  invited  guests,  a  great  throng  assembled  Wednesday 
afternoon,  October  28,  in  Judiciary  Square  to  witness  the  unveiling 
and  dedication  of  the  Statue  of  San  Martin,  Argentina’s  great  patriot 
and  hero,  presented  by  the  Argentine  people  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  good  will. 

After  the  invocation  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  rector 
of  the  Catholic  Univei'sity  of  America,  the  address  of  presentation 
was  delivered  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina  to  the 
United  States,  Dr.  llonorio  Pueyrredon,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  IIIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF 
ARGENTINA,  DR.  HONORIO  PUEYRREDON 

Mr.  Puesidkxt: 

The  ceremony  which  brings  us  together  to-day  to  unveil  the  statue 
of  the  hero  whose  achievements  consummated  the  emancipation  of 
half  a  continent  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  general  sentiment 
which  makes  vividly  present  the  unity  of  purpose  and  ideals  of  the 
past. 

The  thought  of  erecting  this  monument  was  born  of  a  desire  to 
reciprocate  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  American  residents  of  Buenos 
Aires,  who  presented  to  that  city  a  statue  of  the  great  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  “We  believe,”  say  the  initiators  of  this  movement,  “that 
the  bronze  statue  of  our  Liberator  who,  like  Wa.shington,  stands  for 
the  American  ideal  of  justice  and  liberty,  will  find  a  fitting  site  near 
the  Capitol  and  the  obelisk  erected  in  his  memory.” 

Veneration  for  the  great  men  of  the  past  constitutes  a  salutary 
lesson  for  the  new  generation,  when  the  attributes  of  the  hero  are  not 
limited  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  genius  or  to  unrestrained  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  successful  exploits.  It  is  necessary,  as  well,  that  his  ideals 
shall  be  born  of  a  cause  beneficial  to  all;  that  his  unselfishness  rise 
superior  to  his  ambition,  and  that  his  work  become  essentially 
constructive. 

The  deeds  and  the  character  of  General  Jos6  de  San  Martin  place 
him  among  the  greatest  of  the  moral  j)ers()nalities  of  mmlern  times. 
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llis  military  {loiiius,  his  democratic  aspirations,  his  republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  achiovements  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  not  hounded 
by  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country.  His  retirement  from  active 
participation,  renoimcing  all  power  and  honoi's  to  inclose  himself  in 
dignified  isolation,  is  proof  irrefutable  that  his  aspirations  to  personal 
glory  were  far  below  his  ambition  for  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of 
the  nations  which  he  had  contributed  to  create  and  establish. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
San  Martin  was  the  leader,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  briefly  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  his  achievements  are  unfolded. 

The  colonies  of  Spanish  America  were  sorely  oppressed  by  the 
forces  of  despotic  authority.  That  reaction  of  the  collective  soul, 
to  which  humanity  owes  many  of  its  greatest  transformations,  was 
not  long  in  making  ^ itself |[felt.  Nevertheless,  the  emancipation  is 


above  ah  a  conflict  of  new  ideas  against  archaic  social  and  political 
conceptions;  so  that  it  can  not  rightly  he  called  a  war  against  Spain, 
just  as  the  French  Kevoluthm  was  not  a  war  against  France. 

So,  from  the  fii'st  moment,  wliile  the  armies  were  being  precari¬ 
ously  organized,  in  the  midst  of  battles,  in  defeat,  and  in  victory,  a 
constituent  assembly  in  Buenos  Aires  was  sanctioning  these  great 
principles,  even  before  proclaiming  their  independence. 

At  this  time  an  unexpecteil  event  occurred,  which  was  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  the  Argentine  revolution.  Two  English  squadrons, 
with  hostile  landing  forces  attacked  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
years  1800  and  1807.  The  citizens  took  up  the  defense  of  the  city 
because  of  abandonment  by  the  ro^'al  authority.  Men,  women, 
and  children  risked  their  lives,  and  the  invading  forces  were  defeate<l. 
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Tlie  Spanish  (.jovernmcnt,  nevertheless,  far  from  reeognizin*;  that 
heroism,  to  which  was  due  tlie  salvation  of  perhaps  a  whole  vice¬ 
royalty,  drew  the  reins  (*f  oppression  even  more  tijjhtly.  From  that 
daj^  emancipation  was  ilccreed  in  the  public  conscience,  (iovernments 
can  not  wound  with  impunity  the  sensibilities  of  a  peojde! 

The  purposes  which  these  new  ideas  generated  developed  rapidly, 
bursting  forth  in  1810  with  the  force  of  a  great  convulsion.  The 
Spanish  authority  was  deposed,  hostilities  were  commenced  through¬ 
out  the  length  of  the  territory,  and  a  cruel  struggle  was  begun  as  the 
enemy  resisted  with  the  full  strength  of  his  military  organization, 
and  the  indomitable  courage  which  has  been  his  legendary  character¬ 
istic.  But  the  efforts  were  necessarily  unequal;  the  Spanianls  fought 
in  defense  of  their  colonial  empire,  whereas  the  Argentines  were 
struggling  for  their  liberty.  Under  such  conditions,  we  come  to  the 
V’ear  181G,  when  events  take  a  very  different  turn.  The  Argentine 
revolution  from  this  point  becomes  continental,  carrying  its  action 
far  bej^ond  its  own  territory  in  order  to  win  the  independence  of 
(’bile  and  Peru,  whose  valorous  sons  were  fighting  with  stubborn 
courage  in  the  cause  of  their  emancipation. 

One  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world  divides  us.  It 
was  necessary  to  organize  a  new  army,  train  and  equip  it.  San 
Martin  was  the  genius  of  the  moment.  His  capacity  hatl  already  been 
demonstrated,  but  this  new  enterprise  places  him  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  military  figures  in  history. 

The  traveler  who  to-day  crosses  the  immense  range  feels  a  thrill 
at  the  thought  that  over  a  century  ago  an  army  in  full  battle  array, 
complete  in  its  three  arms,  passed  along  the  edges  of  those  precipices, 
scaled  the  heights  one  after  another,  penetrating  by  separate  passes, 
in  order  to  fall,  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  enemy 
forces  which  were  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Napoleon  has  stated  in  his  memoirs  that  the  most  difficult  frontiers 
to  cross  are  seas,  mountains,  and  deserts.  The  passing  of  the  Andes 
includes  two  of  these  greatest  difficulties. 

An  historian  has  said,  “  The  Argentines  knew  that  in  that  enter¬ 
prise  by  victory  alone  could  they  escape  death.”  And  the  results 
have  been  best  synthesized  by  General  San  Martin  himself  in  the 
brief  official  report  of  the  battle:  “In  24  days,”  he  says,  “we  have 
finished  the  campaign,  crossed  the  highest  ranges  on  the  globe,  put 
an  end  to  tyrants,  and  given  liberty  to  Chile.” 

The  idea  was  audacious,  but  not  one  of  those  acts  of  foolhardiness 
which  at  times  the  happy  accident  of  circumstances  saves  from  dis¬ 
aster.  This  was  the  result  of  a  well-meditated  plan,  patient  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  strategy  ably  evolved  to  deceive  the  enemy  about  the  real 
plans.  It  was,  furthermore,  the  result  of  coordinated  thought  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  at  that  time  were  directing  the 
course  of  events. 
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The  scene  of  war  was  thus  extended  to  the  west,  to  pass  later  up 
the  Pacihc  to  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas, 
('hacahuco  and  Maipii,  whicli  ymi  see  ins<‘rihed  on  the  pedestal  of 
this  monument,  are  the  immortal  names  of  the  two  battles  to  which 
three  nations  owe  the  consummation  of  their  sovereipity. 

The  independence  of  Chile  and  Peru  and  the  securit}'  of  Argentina 
jire  the  direct  result  of  this  campaign  which,  with  the  glorious  work 
of  Bolivar  in  the  north,  assured  republican  stability  to  almost  an 
entire  continent. 

While  these  and  other  martial  events  were  happening,  and  while 
the  Portuguese  armies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  threatening  inva¬ 
sion  on  the  other  side,  the  Government  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  that  year 
of  1817,  brought  before  President  Monroe  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
which  had  great  political  significance. 

The  message  which  the  Supreme  Director,  General  Juan  Martin  de 
Pueyrredon,  sent  at  that  time  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
expressed  a  conception  whose  intrinsic  truth  has  not  changed; 
“When  the  interests  of  a  sound  policy,”  he  says,  “are  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  maintenance 
of  harmony  and  good  understanding  between  powei’s  which  are  con¬ 
nected  by  close  relations.  This  seems  to  be  exactly  the  case  in  which 
the  United  States  and  our  country  stand  with  respect  to  each  other,  a 
flattering  situation  which  giv'es  the  signal  of  our  success  and  forms 
our  best  apology.” 

Equally  significant  is  the  closing  paragraph  written  by  General 
San  Martin  to  President  Monroe.  He  says:  “Your  Excellency,  who 
enjoys  the  honor  of  presiding  over  a  free  people  who  contended  and 
shed  their  blood  for  a  cause  similar  to  that  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  South  America  are  now  engaged  will,  1  hope,  deign  to  extend  to 
the  Argentine  representative  such  protection  as  is  compatible  with 
the  actual  relations  of  your  Government.” 

The  international  situation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
at  that  moment  was  very  delicate,  and  recognition  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  those  nations  might  have  seriously  aggravated  the  conflict. 
Nevertheless,  two  courageous  voices  inspired  by  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  were  raised  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  countr}’, 
demanding  that  the  moral  support  of  this  great  nation  be  given  to 
the  new-born  nationalities.  1  wish  tt>  avail  myself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  the 
leader  in  that  campaign,  and  to  repeat  some  of  his  words,  so  that 
they  may  live  in  the  memories  of  the  Argentines.  After  eulogizing 
the  effort  toward  emancipation,  the  merits  of  the  principles  and  insti¬ 
tutions  maintained  by  the  new  nationalities  and  the  excellence  of 
their  statesmen,  he  exclaimed:  “Let  us  not  hesitate;  let  us  act 
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worthy  of  ourselves  and  evince  to  the  wctrld  that  we  are  not  only 
free,  hut  worthy  of  that  freed(*in!” 

Thomas  Robertson,  Representative  in  ('onfjress  from  liouisiana, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Henry  ('lay,  said:  ‘'The  provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  have  declared  themselves  independent,  solemnly 
proclaiminj?  the  fact  to  the  world,  and  have  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  a  manner  which  must  claim  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  nations.” 

After  four  years  of  such  insistence.  President  Monroe  sent  to 
(\)ngress  the  message  recognizin"  the  independence. 

Democratic  harmony  between  the  two  nations  at  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  continent  was  firmly  established  from  that  day. 

When  posterity  glances  backward,  it  will  declare  that  the  emanci-- 
pation  of  the  two  Americas  is  the  greatest  political  and  social 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  glory  of  having  first  raised  the 
cry  of  liberty,  whose  echo  reverberated  throughout  Kurope  and 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  of  having  offered  one  of  the  best 
written  models  of  re|)ublican  institutions. 

The  social  structure,  like  the  material  edifice,  reijuires  for  its 
stability  a  solid  basis  of  democratic  principles.  These  principles 
save  the  nations  in  their  great  crises.  They  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  collective  morality  which  gives  real  strength  and 
character  to  nations,  and  its  organic  struggles  are  a  permanent 
source  of  culture  and  betterment. 

If  George  Washington  were  permitted  to  view  to-day  the  result 
of  his  work,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  would  feel  profoundly  grati¬ 
fied.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of  independent  life,  this  Nation 
offers  to  the  world  an  example  of  great  moral,  material,  and  political 
force.  I  am  also  convinced  that  General  San  Martin  would  look 
with  equal  approbation  upon  the  fulfillment,  by  his  country,  within 
the  measure  of  their  possibilities,  of  his  great  patriotic  aspirations. 

To  his  countrymen  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations,  it 
will  be  a  reason  for  unemling  satisfaction  that  this  statue  has  been 
placed  in  the  Capital  of  this  great  country,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  monument  of  the  immortal  statesman  for  whom  San  Martin 
always  felt  the  most  profound  admiration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  patriotic  pride  that  I  present  this  statue 
on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  people  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  cause  for  further  gratification  that  the  acceptance  has 
l>een  graciously  undertaken  by  the  able  statesman  who  to-day 
directs  the  <lestinies  of  tins  Nation  with  such  high  purpose  and  lofty 
ideals. 


UNVEILING  OF  THE  MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  SAN  MARTiN 


The  Ambassador  o(  Argentina,  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrreddn,  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  placing  in  the  beautiful  onyx  foundation  stone  the  official  documents  of  presen¬ 
tation  and  acceptance 
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At  the  eoiielusion  of  tlie  Ainlmssinlor’s  address  the  aetual  \inveilin<' 
took  jdaee  amid  the  stirrinj;  strains,  l>v  tlie  United  States  Army  Band, 
of  the  national  anthem  of  Arjjentina  and  the  roar  of  tin*  omis  in  a 
national  salute.  Immediately  thereafter,  Amhassadoi’  Pueyrredon, 
accompanied  by  the  Director  General  t>f  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  placed  the  ollicial  documents  of  presentation  and 
acceptance  in  the  beautiful  onyx  stone  destined  to  receive  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  then 
deliverctl  the  address  of  acceptance,  the  text  of  which  follows; 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  (X)OLIDGE 

Great  men  belong  to  humanity.  They  are  the  incarnation  of  the 
truth.  Although  they  are  almost  always  developed  by  local  cir- 
{•umstances,  in  the  end  their  influence  becomes  world-wide.  It  is 
that  which  makes  appropriate  the  rearing  of  monuments  within  our 
own  land  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  advancing  human 
welfare  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  recognition  of  a  universal  standard 
of  action  and  a  common  brotherhood  among  all  men.  We  are  all 
servants  of  the  truth. 

As  I  listened  to  the  eloipient  and  generous  words  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  ambassador  from  Argentina,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his 
Government  and  people,  in  presenting  this  nolde  monument  of  civic 
virtue  and  patriotic  achievement  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
I  was  again  reminded  how  closely  parallel  have  run  the  lines  of 
experience,  how  intimate  have  been  the  spiritual  associations,  among 
the  members  of  the  American  family  of  Republics.  To  the  people 
of  the  United  States  it  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  and  gratification 
that  their  ancestors  were  providentially  chosen  to  initiate  the  move¬ 
ment  for  independence  in  the  New  World.  If  that  movement  had 
not  started  where  and  when  it  did,  we  may  be  sure  it  would  have 
started  at  some  other  place  and  time,  and  that  at  last  its  results 
would  have  been  substantially  the  same.  It  was  not  among  the 
human  possibilities  that  the  communities  of  these  new-found  con¬ 
tinents  should  permanently  be  maintained  as  dependencies  of  the 
mother  states  in  Europe.  We  can  see  now  that  their  destiny  to 
establish  themselves  independently  was  just  as  certain  as  that  a 
patriarchal  sj’stem  of  government  must  ultimateh*  be  displaced  by  a 
more  progressive  form. 

It  was  not  possible  that  these  sturdy  communities  should  merely 
contribute  to  the  world  a  distorted  reflection  from  the  light  of  older 
states  and  ancient  institutions.  The  discovery  of  America  to  the 
world  was  providentially  fixed  in  a  time  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
awakening.  It  was  an  epoch  of  new  lights  and  new  aspirations,  of 
mighty  clashes  between  the  traditions  of  the  old  and  the  spirit  of 
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tlu*  new  time.  The  New  World  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  the  testin" 
out  of  new  ideas  of  man’s  relations  both  to  his  Creator  and  to  his 
fellow  men.  In  the  warminj;  sunshine  of  such  an  opportunity,  in 
the  fertility  of  such  a  virgin  soil,  these  experiments  found  that  full 
and  fair  scope  which  made  possible  their  triumphant  conclusion. 

It  may  he  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  essential  similarities 
which  marked  the  experiences  of  all  the  new  American  communities 
during  their  struggles  for  inde])endence  and  later  during  their  trying 
era  of  institution  building.  liy  doing  this  we  can  better  realize  that 
the  American  contribution  could  not  have  been  made  save  from  the 
soil  of  a  new  country.  You  can  not  transplant  an  ancient  and  rigid 
social  system  to  a  new  country  without  many  and  revolutionary 
modifications.  You  can  not  ex])ect  that  these  new  institutions  will 
have  adequate  opportunity  for  deveh)pment  unless  they  grow  in  the 
light  of  human  independence  and  spiritual  liberty. 
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'riiis  realization  came  early  to  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in  all 
the  American  countries.  So  we  find  that  as  North  American  aspira¬ 
tions  produced  our  Washington,  JefTei’son,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and 
Franklin — so  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  brought  forth  their 
Miranda,  their  Bolivar,  their  Hidalgo,  their  Artigas,  their  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  their  Sucre,  their  Morazan,  and  finally  their  San  Martin — 
jiatriot,  statesman,  immortal  contributor  to  the  founding  of  three 
Republics.  It  is  to  honor  the  memory  of  San  Martin,  and  to  acclaim 
his  achievements,  that  we  are  gathered  to-day. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  our  thirteen  North  American  Colonies  to  be 
first  in  attaining  the  fact  and  recognition  of  independence.  Deeply 
appreciating  their  own  high  fortune,  the  people  of  the  new  United 
States  were  from  the  beginning  profoundly  sympathetic  with  every 
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movement  for  liberty  and  independence  throujjjhout  these  continents. 
And,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Ambassador,  permit  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  generous  reference  you  made  a  few  moments  ago  to  the 
services  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  cause  of  Pan  American  freedom.  A^ou 
have  reminded  us  of  his  persistent  and  eloquent  pleadings  in  behalf 
of  the  struggling  peoples  in  the  other  American  countries.  The  high 
tribute  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  State  papers  produced  during  that  period 
by  the  Latin  American  leaders  was  only  equaled  by  that  accorded 
by  the  great  liberal  leaders  in  England  to  the  State  papers  of  our 
Revolutionary  period.  In  expressing  complete  agreement  with  the 
estimate  placed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Clay,  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  happy  coincidence  of  this  occasion.  In  Mr.  Clay’s  great 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  24,  1818,  cham¬ 
pioning  the  cause  of  the  South  American  Republics,  he  referred  in 
especially  glowing  terms  to  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  the 
Argentine  jiatriot  who  was  then  director  of  the  Unitetl  Provinces  of 
La  Plata.  I  am  sure  A'our  Excellency  will  pardon  me  an  allusion 
to  a  relationship  which  your  modesty  has  forbidden  you  to  men¬ 
tion.  For  to  me  it  is  a  happy  and  auspicious  circumstance  that  you, 
Argentina’s  ambassador  to  our  Government,  chance  to  be  the  grand¬ 
nephew  of  the  wise  and  courageous  statesman,  Don  Juan  Martin 
PuevTredon,  whom  Mr.  Clay  so  appropriately  eulogized. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  a 
recounting  of  the  services,  in  arms  and  in  counsel,  of  such  a  man  as 
Jose  de  San  Martin.  Just  as  so  many  of  the  military  figures  in  the 
Xorth  American  struggle  for  independence  had  had  European  train¬ 
ing  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  so  San  Martin  had  had  a  varied 
and  useful  exp(*rience  in  the  Napoleonic  struggles.  As  George 
Washington  learned  military  science  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  while  a  youth,  so  San  Martin  received  his  education  in  the 
European  and  African  wars  of  Spain  a  generation  later.  And 
these  American  soldiers  of  independence  learned  their  lessons  well. 
As  some  distinguished  military  critics  have  described  Washington’s 
campaign  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  as  a  military  exploit  of  un¬ 
paralleled  brilliancy,  so  in  the  annals  of  the  southern  wai-s  of  inde¬ 
pendence  others  describe  San  Martin’s  passage  of  the  Andes  with 
his  little  patriot  army  as  a  more  notable  achievement  than  the 
crossing  of  the  Alps  by  either  Hannibal  or  Napoleon.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  pass  on  these  ([uestions  of  military  organization  and 
direction;  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  basic  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  strategy  of  the  Xorth  American  and  the  South 
American  revolutionary  epochs.  The  North  American  revolutionists 
chose  the  great  Washington,  citizen  of  a  southern  colony,  to  lead  a 
revolutionary  movement  that  had  been  begun,  and  in  its  early  stages 
was  chiefly  sustained,  by  the  people  of  the  north.  Likewise,  when 
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Sun  Martin  was  made  the  supreme  military  leader  of  Argentina, 
he  saw  that  the  success  of  Argentina  depended  upon  strengthening 
and  sustaining  the  revolution  in  Chile  and  Peru. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  military 
genius  of  San  Martin.  For  that  I  refer  you  to  the  writings  of  men 
truly  capable  of  giving  it  an  adequate  estimate,  lie  was,  like  our 
Washington,  one  of  those  seemingly  inspired  military  chieftains  who 
are  capable  of  thinking  at  the  same  moment  in  terms  of  war  and  of 
politics,  of  the  battle  field  and  the  great  human  forum.  For  me  the 
great  significance  of  San  Martin  and  his  deeds  and  times  lies  less  in 
their  brilliancy  in  the  moment  of  accomplishment  and  more  in  the 
justifying  verdict  which  a  later  time  and  a  riper  experience  have 
pronounced  upon  them. 

This  is  a  subject  which  1  believe  worthy  of  greater  development 
than  my  time  will  permit.  We  who  to-day  study  the  lessons  of 
modern  history  possess  advantages  unknown  to  our  predecessors  of 
even  a  few  years  ago.  We  see  many  things  which  we  could  not  then 
have  recognized.  Thus  we  see  your  South  America  suddenly  lifted 
to  a  place  of  impressive  eminence  among  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
world.  For  it  stands  to-day  as  the  only  continent  that  has  escaped 
from  deep  and  critical  involvement  in  the  most  Avidespread  and  ter¬ 
rific  struggle  that  has  ever  been  waged  for  the  domination  of  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Tliere  is  not  one  among  us  here  to-day  who, 
having  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  can  not  recall  the  days  when  our 
American  experiments  were  still  looked  upon  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  world  ns  of  doubtful  value  and  dubious  success.  We 
recall  that  the  sophisticated  statesmanship  of  an  older  world  enter¬ 
tained  profound  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  American 
Kepublics.  These  critics  w<»ndered  whether  with  their  liberal  and 
democratic  organization  these  new  countries  would  prove  able  to 
play  their  full  part  and  emerge  secure  and  sound  from  one  of  the 
vast  periodical  convulsions  to  which  our  race  has  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
evitably  subjected.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  hear  less  of  such 
misgivings.  Tlie  world  has  had  its  test.  The  institutions  of  men 
have  been  through  their  trial.  That  trial  has  quite  definitely  an¬ 
swered  the  questionings  of  pessijnism.  It  has  provided  us  ^vith 
much  specific  information  by  which  we  may  judge  for  ourselves 
whether  the  institutions  of  a  republican  New  World  or  of  a  monar¬ 
chical  Old  World  were  best  adapted  as  conservators  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  and  human  progress.  We  are  content  to  leave  the  final 
verdict  to  history.  The  republican  peoples  of  the  Americas  arc 
prepared  to  take  their  chance  on  that  judgment. 

It  was  no  mere  accident  or  coincidence  that  saved  the  countries 
of  South  America  from  a  far  more  intimate  and  disastrous  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  world  convulsion,  ^^^loever  has  given  even 
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casual  considcnitioii  to  the  past  century's  evolution  of  international 
relationships  in  that  continent  must  recognize  that  not  only  its 
aspirations  but  its  practical,  working  processes  for  dealing  with 
difficult  issues  between  nations  have  steadily  tended  toward  the 
insuring  of  peace.  They  have  looked  to  the  substitution  of  reason 
for  force.  They  have  repeatedly  recognized,  in  the  most  practical 
fashion  and  difficult  circumstances,  that  even  issues  of  vital  interest 
to  the  national  welfare  may  be  determined  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned  witliout  resort  to  hostilities.  Such  problems  as  interna¬ 
tional  boundary  disputes  involving  sovereignty  over  great  areas 
and  populations  have  been  settled  thnuigh  arl)itrations  or  adjudica¬ 
tions  time  and  again.  And  these  settlements  have  fieen  followed  by 
demonstrations  of  good  will  and  mutual  confidence,  wliere  war,  no 
matter  what  its  verdict,  would  surely  have  added  to  the  exas|)era- 
tions  of  l)oth  parties  and  left  a  heritage  of  that  mutual  distrust 
which  so  commonly  is  responsil)le  for  increased  armaments  and 
future  wars.  1  do  not  pretend  to  controvert  the  facts  of  history 
l)y  denying  that  Soutli  America  has  had  its  share  of  international 
war’s.  I  am  seeking  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  have  freen  more  wars,  and  more  disastrous  ones,  but  for  the 
fact  that  South  American  statesmanship  has  on  the  whole  been 
dominated  fry  an  earnest  and  increasingly  succes.sful  purpose  to 
devise  and  adopt  a  variety  of  methods  for  avoidance  of  armed  con¬ 
flict.  The  will  to  peace  has  freen  present,  even  though  the  way  to 
it  was  not  always  open. 

The  present  occasion  naturally  Irrings  some  reflections  upon  the 
workings  of  the  repulrlican  svstem  that  for  a  well-rounded  century 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Americas.  If  we 
will  go  back  <)ver  a  century  of  the  New  World’s  history,  we  will  find 
many  evidences  that  these  American  institutions  have  peculiarly  lent 
themselves  to  the  support  of  those  fundamental  international  efforts 
which  look  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  war. 
It  is  almost  precisely  a  century  since  the  first  Pan  American  con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Panama  City.  Its  accoinplishmcmts  did  not  seem 
impressive,  but  even  at  that  it  was  well  remembered  as  a  fine  and 
hopeful  gesture.  It  was  seen  as  an  invitation  to  understaiuling,  to 
cooperation,  and  to  sincere  effort  at  maintaining  peace  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  history  of  relationships  among  the 
nations  of  the  New  World  has  been  a  continuing  story  of  effort  to 
substitute  the  rule  of  arbitration,  of  mediation,  of  adjudication,  and 
confidence  for  the  rule  of  force  and  war.  To  the  scholarly  states¬ 
manship  of  the  Latin  American  nations  the  world  owes  a  debt  which 
it  has  been  too  tardy  in  acknowledging.  The  truth  is  that  they  have 
demonstrated  a  peculiar  genius  in  the  realm  of  international  accoin- 
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niodation  and  accord.  The  high  and  hninane  doctrines  of  inter¬ 
national  relationship  which  were  expounded  by  such  men  as  Cairo, 
Drago,  Alvarez,  Bello,  Ruy  Barbosa,  Rio  Branco,  and  a  long  list  of 
others  are  now  recognizetl  universally.  The  record  of  arbitrations, 
mediations,  and  adjudications  among  the  Latin  American  countries 
constitutes  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  a  century’s  story  of  mankind’s 
effort  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war.  Among  their  international 
treaties  we  will  find  models  of  effective  covenants  for  the  limitation 
of  armament  and  the  prevention  of  strife  in  arms. 

The  present  is  a  time  when  men  and  nations  are  all  giving  heed  to 
the  voice  which  pleads  for  peace.  EvervAvdiere  they  are  yearning  as 
never  before  for  a  leadership  that  will  direct  them  into  the  inviting 
paths  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  genuine  fellowship.  A  clearer 
vision  has  shown  them  not  alone  the  horrors  but  the  terrible  futility 
of  war.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  they  will  do  well  to  turn  their 
thoughts  in  all  sincerity  to  these  lessons  from  the  statesmanship,  the 
experience,  and  the  constant  aspiration  of  the  South  American  na¬ 
tions.  The  continent  which  of  all  the  world  has  known  less  of  war 
and  more  of  peace  than  any  other  through  this  trying  period  is  well 
entitled  to  pride  in  the  servdee  it  has  rendered  to  its  own  people  and 
in  the  example  which  it  has  set  before  the  rest  of  mankind. 

So  the  present  occasion  has  appealed  to  me  not  merely  as  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  exchange  of  the  ordinary  felicitations  but  as  one  on  which 
these  contributions  of  Latin  America  in  moral  and  intellectual  lead¬ 
ership  might  f)e  given  something  of  the  recognition  they  have  de¬ 
served.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  subject.  But 
even  so  fragmentary  an  allusion  to  such  an  inviting  field,  I  hope  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  would  be  worth  the  effort  of  men  and 
women  who  seek  means  of  preventing  wars  and  reducing  armaments 
to  study  the  experiences  of  the  American  Republics.  I  commend 
them  to  the  close  attention  of  alt  who  would  like  to  see  peace  as 
nearly  as  possible  assure<l  and  war  as  far  as  possible  outlawed  from 
the  earth. 

Among  the  leaders  whose  courage  and  genius  brought  realization 
of  the  New  World’s  dream  of  liberty  with  independence,  none  was 
moved  by  a  deeper  horror  of  war  than  San  Martin.  None  among 
his  colleagues  would  give  more  ardent  approval  than  he  to  the 
wt)rk  of  later  statesmen  who  had  a  vision  of  a  continent  dedicated 
to  peace  and  the  true  welfare  of  its  people.  To  his  sagacity,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man,  is  due  the  distribution  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  within  its  present  national  lines  because  he  possessed 
the  foresight  of  the  statesman  along  with  the  qualities  of  the  brilliant 
soldier  and  the  eag(*r  patriot. 


C.0101— Hull,  i:: 


PKE.SIDKNT  COOLIDOK  DEPOSITS  WREATH 

The  President,  aeeoni|mnied  by  the  Ambassiulor  of  ArKentinu,  pimvs  si  wresith  at  the  base  of  the  montiment 

to  San  Alartin 


iJiUU  THK  pax  AMERU'AX  union 

As  has  lia}>ppiu‘fl  too  tifteii  to  the  ftireinttst  hoiiefactors  of  their 
fellow  men,  San  Martin  was  denied  durinj;  his  own  life  those  testi¬ 
monies  of  gratitude  and  reverence  which  other  times  and  all  peoples 
have  been  proud  to  shower  upon  his  memory.  I  have  been  told 
that  monuments  to  him  haA'e  been  dedicated  in  almost  all  the  capitals 
of  South  America.  T<*-day  the  country  which  jjave  him  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  presentint;  to  the  Clovernment  of  my  own  Nation 
this  statue  of  him.  It  is  a  welcome  duty  which  comes  to  me,  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  to  ex- 
jiress  their  jileasure  in  acceptinj;  it.  May  it  stand  throufih  the  cen¬ 
turies  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  love  liberty.  May  it  ever  be  an 
added  reminder  of  the  fellowship  between  the  {jjreat  nation  which 
<;ives  and  that  which  is  honored  to  receive  it.  May  it  serve  to  keep 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  humankind  the  realization  of  the 
noble  and  honored  place  which  is  held  by  that  republican  system  of 
the  New  World,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  creators. 
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lnime<liately  after  the  conelusion  of  the  President’s  address,  the 
henedietion  was  pronounced  hy  the  Bishop  of  Washington,  the  Riglit 
Kev.  .Tames  Edward  Freeman,  wliereupon  after  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  by  the  United  States  Army  Band,  President  Coolidge,  ac¬ 
companied  hy  Amtiassador  Pueyrredon,  placed  a  wreath  at  the  base 
of  the  newly  dedicated  monument. 

Wreaths  were  then  deposited  hy: 

The  Chairman  of  the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 

The  Amha-ssador  of  Chile,  on  behalf  of  the  (lovernment  and  people 
of  (’Idle; 

The  Ambassador  of  Peru,  on  behalf  of  the  (lovernment  and  people 
of  Peru; 

The  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Venezuela,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  Venezuela. 

.Vdditional  floral  tributes  were  then  presented  as  follows: 

Mrs.  .Vnthony  Wayne  Cook,  President  General  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  said,  in  part: 

♦  *  *  We  unite  with  you  in  honoring  the  heroic  figure  of  Gen.  Jose  (ie 

San  Martin.  *  *  •  May  our  two  Ilepul)lics  in  tiie  future  realize  more 

fully  than  in  the  past  the  fruition  of  the  great  vision  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Jose  de  San  Martin  for  the  countries  to  whom  they  gave  a  patriotic  service 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  history.  *  *  ♦ 

By  Dr.  Mark  F.  Finley,  President  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Swiety  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  who,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  national  organization,  said: 

-As  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  glorious  and  patriotic  achievement. 
I  deposit  this  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Gen.  Jo.se  de  San  Martin,  the  Liberator  of 
.Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

By  Brig.  Gen.  George  Richards,  United  States  Marine  (’orps, 
Presiilent  of  the  .Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  District  of  (’olumhia 
who  said,  in  part : 

.San  Martin,  like  Washington,  once  the  victory  was  gained,  bade  adieu  to  his 
a.ssociates  and,  with  the  greatest  of  abnegation  and  the  loftiest  of  patriotism, 
sought  relea.se  from  further  public  endeavor  in  an  honorable  retirement  to 
private  life. 

The  Sons  of  the  Uevolution  take  great  pride  in  placing  here  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Jose  de  San  Martin. 

By  the  Hon.  Hosca  B.  Moulton,  Commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  who  expressed 
himself,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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The  Grain!  Army  of  the  Republic,  composed  of  the  loyal  veterans  of  our  great 
Civil  ’.Var,  takes  pleasure  in  placing  upon  this  monument  this  wreath  of  flowers 
in  honor  of  that  great  military  genius,  Gen.  Josd  de  San  Martin,  who,  at  the 
head  of  his  armj’  of  patriots,  after  severe  battles,  great  suffering  and  hardship, 
secured  for  the  people  of  the  .Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  Peru,  freedom, 
justice,  equality  and  republican  institutions.  *  ♦  *  The  names  of  General 

Washington  and  of  General  San  Martin  are  immortal — ^they  will  never  die. 

By  Mr.  Charles  L.  Frailey,  on  behalf  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Lefjion  of  the  United  States,  who  closed  his  remarks  with 
the  following  words; 

With  veneration  for  his  memory  and  ever-living  influence,  in  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  brilliant  service  to  the  cause  of  Libert}*  and  in  ardent  admiration  of 
his  noble  character  as  a  man,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States  lays  this  wreath  upon  the  monument  of  Gen.  Jos6  de  San 
Martin. 

By  Mr.  Channcoy  W.  Herrick,  Past  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  who  said: 

In  the  name  of  the  Uniterl  Spanish  War  Veterans,  this  tribute  is  pre.sented  to 
a  great  soldier  and  a  great  .American.  General  San  Martin’s  record  in  war  and 
in  peace  is  an  inspiration  to  every  .American  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  assist  in  honor¬ 
ing  one  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  Washington  of  .Argentina. 

By  Mrs.  E.  O.  Leatherwood,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Two  and  a  half  million  women  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
expre.ss  their  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  .Argentina  for  this  statue  of  their  great 
Liberator.  We  will  teach  our  children  to  honor  and  revere  the  memory  of 
Gen.  Jose  de  San  Martin.  This  statue  will  be  a  symbol  of  the  friendship 
between  our  youth  and  tho.se  of  the  lands  he  liberated. 

Other  organizations  which  joined  in  paying  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  Argentine  patriot  were  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  a  parade,  in  which  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  forces  of  the  United  States  Army  rendered  the  military 
honois  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

*  ♦ 

* 
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The  following  telegrams  were  exchanged  by  Dr.  M.  T.  de  Alvear, 
President  of  Argentina,  and  President  Coolidge; 

October  28,  1925. 

llis  Excelleno}’  Mr.  ('almx  ('oolidoe, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washine/ton. 

1  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Your 
Excellency’s  speech  delivere<l  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument 
consecrated  to  our  Liberator  in  the  name  of  the  peojde  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Argentina.  I  assure  you  that  your  words  were  a  true  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  feelings  which  resulted  in  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
nations,  and  of  the  fundamental  reasons  which  account  for  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  ideals  and  proceedings  which  have  led  to  the  solidarity  of 
these  nations  in  their  efforts  to  insure  order  based  on  republican 
freedom  as  a  fundamental  institution.  Your  Excellency’s  thoughts 
are  worthy  of  your  vigorous  mentality  and  of  the  prestige  of  your 
high  office  when  you  refer  to  the  examples  set  liy  the  American  peoples 
through  their  composed  and  wise  behavior  in  settling  their  most 
trying  international  questions.  Your  words  will  be  most  effective  in 
finally  consecrating  peace  in  the  new  world.  Permit  me  to  add  our 
thankful  acknowledgment  for  the  just  recognition  you  extended  to  the 
moral  value  of  the  character  and  motives  which  guided  the  life  and 
action  of  San  Martin  and  to  assure  you  that  your  noble  attitude  will 
intensify  the  sincere  admiration  which  the  Argentines  hold  for  the 
great  American  democracy  whose  progress  we  sincerely  admire. 

We  beg  you  to  accept  the  greetings  of 
Your  true  friend, 

(Styned)  M.  T.  De  Alvear, 

President  of  the  Argentine  Nation. 

November  3,  1925. 

His  Excellency  Seilor  Doctor  M.  T.  De  Alve.vr, 

President  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  Buenos  Aires. 

The  great  pleasure  which  I  derived  from  formally  accepting  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  replica  of  the  statue  of 
General  San  Martin,  generously  presented  to  them  by  the  friendly 
people  of  Argentina,  has  been  augmented  by  the  commendation  which 
Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  give  in  your  telegram  of  October  28 
of  the  sentiments  it  was  my  privilege  to  express  on  that  occasion.  It 
is  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  they  should  be  shared  in  by  Your 
Excellency,  as  I  felt  confident  they  would  be. 

I  thank  Your  Excellency  for  your  cablegram  and  ask  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  my  best  wishes. 

(Signed)  Galvin  Goolidue. 
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BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH  OF  GENERAL 
JOSE  DE  SAN  MARTIN 

Don  JOSE  I)E  SAN  martin  first  saw  the  li^ht  of  tlay  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1778,  in  the  little  town  of  Yapeyii,  one  of  the  30 
towns  aiul  villages  included  within  the  scope  of  the  old 
(luaraiu  missions  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Uruguay  and  Parana  Rivers,  at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (lovernment  of  Buenos  Aires. 

At  the  early  age  of  8,  after  completing  the  course  in  one  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  ('apital,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Madrid  where,  shortly  afterwards,  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  the 
Nobles,  in  which  he  remained  as  a  student  for  two  years.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  11,  he  bore  upon  his  shouldei-s  the 
insignia  of  a  cadet  in  the  Murcia  regiment.  This  may  be  called  the 
beginning  of  his  long  aiul  brilliant  military  career. 

His  first  impressions  of  active  service  were  gained  on  African 
battlefields  in  the  Moroccan  wais  where  he  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Cid  Campeador.  His  first  active  engagement 
was  in  Melilla,  in  1791,  whither  his  regiment  was  sent  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  Oran.  Two  years  later,  in  1793,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  of  Aragon  and,  still  later,  to  that  of  Rosellon,  with  which 
he  fought  on  1^-cnch  soil  against  the  French  Republic.  After  a 
brilliant  series  of  valorous  cleeds  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  and,  .some  months  later,  on  the  battlefield  itself, 
to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

When  in  1795  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was  signed,  San 
Martin  became  again  a  free  man.  But  just  one  year  later  he  entered 
a  new  element,  namely,  the  Spanish  Navy,  at  a  time  when  France 
and  Spain  entered  into  an  alliance  against  Great  Britain,  there  to 
try  his  mettle  against  the  first  naval  power  of  the  world.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  1798,  British  forces  attacked  the  Spanish  frigate 
Santa  I)orotea,o(  whose  crew  San  Martin  was  a  member,  and  which  was 
obliged  to  yield,  but  not  until  after  it  had  exhausted  a  most  heroic 
defense.  In  1801,  during  the  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  we 
again  find  Lieutenant  de  San  Martin  in  the  forefront,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  barely  completed  his  twenty-third  year.  At  the 
head  of  a  company  of  his  old  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  heavy 

>  Compiled  from  Hittoria  de  San  Marlin  by  Bartolomi  Mitre.  Buenos  Aires,  1903. 
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fif'htiii}’:  in  connection  with  the  siejje  of  Olivenzti,  capital  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Badajoz,  which  was  destined  later  to  become  the  apple  of 
dis(H)rd  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  the  remote  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  was  destined  to  affect  the  destinies  of  the  South 
American  countries. 

Following  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  1S02  by  Spain,  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  the  regiment  to  wliich  San  Martin  belonged 
took  j)art  in  the  blockade  of  (lihraltar,  jiassing  thence  to  Ceuta, 
whence  it  was  transferretl  in  1S()4  to  serve  as  garrison  in  Cadiz, 
where  San  Martin  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  company  of 
light  infantry  volunteers  of  Campo  Mayor. 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  by  virtue  of  which  the  colonies  of 
Portugal  were  divided  between  Spain  and  France,  resulted  in  San 
Martin’s  regiment  taking  part  in  an  expedition  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Frencli,  was  to  penetrate  Portugal  by  way  of  Alentejos 
and  Algarves.  About  1S08  San  Martin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  of  the  same  Campo  Mayor  regiment  of  v'olunteers  of  which 
he  had  served  as  captain.  In  the  cam])aign  against  the  Napoleonic 
forces  which  shortly  ensued  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  guerilla  warfare  along  the  line  of  the  Guadalquivdr  Kiv*er,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  received  the  title  of  “The  Valiant”  as  the  result  of 
the  special  prowess  he  displayed  in  that  campaign.  Having  opened 
the  road  to  Madrid  by  the  v'ictory  »>f  Arjonilla,  San  Martin’s  regi¬ 
ment  entered  the  capital  of  Spain  in  triumj)h,  there  to  receiv^e, 
together  with  his  cctminission  as  lieutenant  colonel,  the  gold  medal 
awarded  him  for  distinguished  services  in  that  battle.  In  IKK), 
after  the  battle  of  Tudela,  he  was  named  aid-de-camp  to  the  Marquis 
of  ('oupigni,  and  in  ISl  1  he  took  })art  in  tlie  bloody  battle  of  Albuera, 
in  which  the  Spanish,  English,  and  Portuguese  forces  fought  against 
the  French,  the  allied  f(>rces  being  under  the  command  of  General 
Ileresford,  he  who  five  years  before  had  rendered  his  sword,  together 
with  the  British  standards,  to  the  colonial  forces  in  Buenos  Aires. 
That  same  year  San  Martin  served  with  the  regiment  of  Sagunto, 
this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  fought  under  the  banner  of 
Spain. 

For  22  years  San  Martin  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Spain, 
alike  in  her  reverses  as  in  her  triumphs,  but  a  change  was  now  at 
liand.  It  was  in  1811  that  he  received  news  of  such  a  character, 
with  respect  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  his  native  land,  that 
from  that  moment  his  mind  and  heart  were  turned  homeward,  and 
it  was  not  very  long  before  he  ilecided  to  return  to  Argentina,  there 
to  consecrate  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  so,  in  January, 
1812,  we  see  San  Martin,  Alvear,  and  Zapiola  embarking  in  London 
in  an  hmglish  vessel  destined  for  the  River  Plate,  there  to  take  their 
places  in  the  immortal  ranks  of  the  liberatore  of  the  New  World. 
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San  Martin  reached  Buenos  Aires  nearly  two  years  after  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  rev'olutionary  movement  in  Argentina,  hut  from  that 
moment  all  his  energy  and  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  struggle  of 
his  country^  for  independence — one  of  his  earliest  and  most  precious 
dreams.  His  arrival  coincided  with  one  of  the  most  trying  and 
critical  periods  of  the  whole  revolutionary  movement,  particularly  in 
Peru,  where  Lima  was  still  hopelessly  in  the  power  of  Spain,  In 
(’Idle  the  first  stirrings  of  the  republican  movement  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt.  C’onvinced  that  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  j)ower  in  South  America  turned  upon  the  liberation  of  Chile 
and  the  fall  of  Lima,  San  Martin  determined  to  prepare  an  army, 
cross  the  Andes,  and  join  the  Chilean  forces  in  a  combined  attack  on 
the  enemy.  Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  a  more 
audacious  plan  conceived.  Certainly  none  was  ever  so  brilliantly 
executed,  despite  such  tremendous  physical  and  economic  obstacles 
as  those  encountered  by  San  Martin  and  his  heroic  Argentine  Army. 
'I'he  miracle  of  the  impossible  was  performed;  the  prodigy  was  accom¬ 
plished;  the  glorious  passage  of  the  Andes  was  completed  in  1817  by 
the  intrepid  Argentines;  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  military  feats 
in  history  was  achieved.  In  quick  sequence  followed  the  battles  of 
Chacabuco  and  Maipu,  battles  to  which  three  sovereign  nations  of 
to-day  owe  their  independence. 

On  the  evening  of  August  20,  1820,  the  liberating  army  set  sail  fn>m 
\’alparaiso  in  10  transj)orts  esc()rted  by  eight  men-of-war  under  the 
(command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  with  crews  composed  largely  of  British 
and  ('hilean  origin.  Eighteen  days  later  San  Martin  anchoreil  <tfr 
Pis<‘o  and,  at  a  distance  «>f  about  120  miles  south  of  Lima,  began  to 
land  his  troops.  Alarmed,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  IVzuela  ])romptly 
decided  to  parley,  and  putting  himself  in  touch  with  San  Martin, 
both  named  their  respective  spokesmen.  These,  however,  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement,  because  San  Martin  demanded  the  absolute  inde- 
l)endence  of  Peru.  Thereupon  San  Martin  reembarked  his  arm}’ 
and,  headed  north,  landed  in  Anc6n.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Cochrane 
attacked  ('allao  by  sea,  capturing  several  Spanish  war  frigates,  with 
the  result  that,  on  May  3,  1821,  San  Martin  offered  peace  terms  to 
the  Spanish  (lenerals  Abreu  and  La  St‘rna  on  condition  that  they 
r(*<!ognized  the  independence  of  Peru,  an  offer  consummated  in  a 
signed  agreement  which  later  failed  of  fulfillment.  But  on  July  12  Sun 
Martin  entered  Lima  in  triumph  and  on  July  28  the  independence 
of  I\iru  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Magna  Assembly.  On 
August  3  San  Martin  was  proclaimed  Protector  of  Peru  and  Supreme 
Chief  of  the  l^eruvian  Army,  the  latter  of  which  titles  he  refused,  on 
principle. 

About  this  time  the  Spanish  suffered  serious  reverses  in  Pichin<‘ha 
at  the  han<ls  of  (hmeral  Bolivar  and  his  liberating  army  from  the 
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north.  And  very  shortly  afterwards  -on  July  2t)— there  took  place 
in  Guayaquil  the  menn)rable  meeting  between  these  two  great 
Liberators,  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  the  details  of  which  have  never 
fully  transpired. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1822,  the  Congress  of  Peru,  which  was 
inaugurated  under  the  presidency  of  San  Martin,  accordetl  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  latter  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  independence, 
bestowing  uj^m  him  the  title  of  ‘‘generalisimo,”  a  title  which  he 
accepted  but  the  exercise  of  which  he  for  the  second  time  refused. 
That  same  night  San  Martin  embarked  for  Chile,  passing  thence  to 
Mendoza,  and  from  there  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
«tf  his  life,  dying  in  1850  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France. 


THE  PAX  AMEKICAX  I'XIOX 


INV()(\\TI()X  DEDICATED  TO  GENERAL  JOSE  DE  SAN 
MARTIN* 

(For  use  of  Scliool  Chikiren  in  Buenos  Aires) 

Heroic  Liberator  of  Houth  America;  exalted  and  abnegated  spirit; 
generous  Paladin  of  American  emancipation;  tireless  advocate  of  the 
brotherhood  of  nations;  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  end  that  the  great 
and  beautiful  work  wrought  by  thy  genius  shall  forever  endure,  to 
the  lasting  happiness  of  the  peoples  who  constitute  the  Argentine 
S'ation. 

(ilorious  Soldier  of  the  Andes,  exemplary  and  stainless  governor, 
may  thy  name  for  ages  to  come  tm  the  symbol  of  moral  grandeur 
and  civic  will,  the  emidem  of  sacrijire  and  the  shield  of  public 
liberty. 


I  liy  Kranci-ico  K.  Kuyon,  eiiiitM'Ot  Ancentine  eutinitor. 


By  Verxox  Kellogg,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  1). 

Permanent  Secretary,  National  Research  Council  of  the  United  States. 

S(’IKNCE  knows  no  political  boundaries.  Biology  is  a  science. 
Hence  biology  knows  no  political  boundaries.  The  s\’llogisin 
is  in  proper  forjn.  The  conclusion  should  be  correct.  But 
it  is  not  wholly  correct.  Biology  do(*s.  to  sojne  degree,  know 
political  boundaries. 

The  trouble  lies  with  the  major  premise.  Desirable  as  it  may  be 
that  science  should  know  no  political  boundaries,  that  happy  situ¬ 
ation  has  not  yet  been  wholly  reached,  and  science  does  know  them, 
in  some  jneasure.  1  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  holding  of 
this  C’ongress  will  he  to  reduce  this  measure. 

Biology  is  the  science  of  life,  the  study  of  living  things.  It  is  a 
widely  inclusive  science.  Some  of  its  important  special  phases,  as 
medicine  and  agriculture,  look  on  themselves  as  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  sciences,  hut  essentially  they  are  simply  applied  biology. 
Sanitation  is  a  cojnhination  of  biology  and  engineering.  Sociology 
is  a  specialized  phase  of  tlu*  biological  study  of  a  single  kind  of  social 
animal,  man.  Anthropology  aiul  most  of  psychology  are  similarly 
only  specialized  phases  of  hujnan  biology.  Even  the  historians, 
economists,  and  political  scientists  are  ever  shifting  their  studies 
steadily  toward  a  biological  basis. 

But  the  general  biologist  is  not  jealous.  If  these  special  phases 
of  biological  study  wish  to  cling  to  a  certain  iiulependence,  and  call 
themselves  by  special  names,  the  biologist  has  no  objection.  Only 
he,  too,  is  especially  interested  in  that  most  interesting  of  all  living 
creatures,  man,  and  does  not  intend  to  he  wholly  shut  out  of  the 
field  of  human  biology.  So,  whenever  his  studies  of  starfishes  and 
silkworms,  heredity  and  environjnental  influence,  developjnent 
and  evolution,  lead  him,  as  they  all  do  lead  him,  to  consider  afresh, 
from  the  light  of  his  new  knowletlge,  the  biology  of  man,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  <lo  so.  With  the  growth  of  his  undemtanding  of 
general  biology  he  does  not  hesitate  to  have  his  woril  concerning  the 
significance  of  this  understanding  in  its  relation  to  human  life. 
And  he  does  not  liesitate  to  speak  this  word  even  though  its  utterance 
may  seem  to  make  him  talk  about  medicine  or  agriculture  or  sani- 
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tat  ion  or  sociolojjy,  subjects  formally  recognized  by  the  program 
authorities  of  this  Congress  as  entitled  to  special  consideration  under 
their  own  names  ii\  other  Congress  sections. 

If,  then,  I  occasionally  encroach  in  this  brief  talk  about  inter¬ 
national  biology  on  what  may  seem  to  be  other  subjects,  such  as 
medicine  or  agriculture  or  even  sociology,  I  claim  your  indulgence. 

For  example,  because  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Hockefeller  Foundation  and  of  the  governing 


EKADICATIO.V  OF  YELLOW  FEVEK  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

The  driving  out  of  this  dread  dii)Ca.sc  in  the  American  troiiies  and  subtroiiies  is  a  eonspieiioas  example  of 
iLScful  international  biology. 


body  of  its  subsidiary  organization,  the  International  Health  Hoard, 
1  have  had  to  give  some  special  attention  to  the  work  which  this 
organization  has  done  and  is  doing  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
health  activities  of  the  Governments  of  15  different  countries  in 
.South  and  (’entral  America  (including  Mexico).  The  International 
Health  Hoard,  which  draws  its  funds  exclusively  from  the  Hockefeller 
Foundation,  contributed  in  the  11-year  period  1913-1923  three  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars  to  this  work,  and  has  at  the  present  moment 
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14  expert  field  workers  in  Sontli  and  Central  America.  It  is  also 
supportinji,  on  a  fellowship  basis,  10  South  and  (Vntral  American 
stiulents  of  public  health  in  universities  and  schools  of  public-health 
in  tlie  United  States.  The  most  sensational  result  of  this  cooper¬ 
ative  work — and  I  use  the  word  sensational  in  its  lejiitimate  mean- 
in<; — is  the  now  almost  complete  stamping;  out  of  Y'ellow  fever  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  further  close  coop(*r- 
ation  durinj;  a  few  years  when  this  dread  disease  which  formerly 
ravafied  the  peoples  of  the  North  and  Central  ami  South  American 
tropics  and  suh-tropics  will  no  longer  he  known  to  them. 

This  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  useful  international  biology,  for 
all  of  this  work  in  fighting  disease  ami  developing  public-health 
activities  is  at  hottoju  strictly  biological  Yvork.  It  rests  on  biological 
research  and  the  applications  of  the  results  of  this  research  for  the 
sake  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  human  life.  It  is  advisedly 
international  in  character  for  its  results  have  advantages  both  to 
the  people  of  Soutli  America  ami  North  America.  The  successfid 
figlding  of  infectious  diseases  in  their  South  and  Central  American 
endejnie  centers  not  only  helps  the  people  of  these  regions,  hut  it 
helps  to  prevent  certain  of  these  diseases  frojn  becoming  epidemic 
in  North  America.  Hence,  we  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  should 
he  and  are  as  much  interested  in  this  work  as  you  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

One  of  the  important  ])r()l)lems  of  agricidture  everywhere  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  succt'ssful  control  of  insect  and  plant  pests  of 
field,  garden,  and  orchard  crops.  This  is  largely  a  ])rohlem  of  inter¬ 
national  biology,  and  for  this  reast)n;  Many  (])erhaps  one  can  truth- 
fulh’  say  most)  of  the  worst  inswt  pc'sts  in  any  country  which  main¬ 
tains  agricultural  relations  of  any  intimacy  with  other  counlrit‘s  are 
not  pi'sts  native  to  that  country  hut  are  immigrants  to  it.  At  least, 
this  is  certainly  true  of  the  United  SlatiN.  Out  of  the  50  most 
serious  insect  enemies  of  the  farmeis,  orchardists,  and  stockmen  of 
the  United  States  to-elay  more  than  threa'-lifths  are  immigrants. 
The*  Hessian  fly,  the  nuist  elestructive  iiest  eif  emr  wheat,  came  fremi 
Kure)])e,  as  elid  the  flemr  ami  grain  meiths,  weirst  enemies  eif  emr 
mille'is;  the  e>.\  warbles  that  ruin  emr  hieles  and  the  Irnrn  fly  that 
worries  emr  cattle.  The  boll  wenivil  that  ravages  emr  ceittem  came 
freau  Me*xice).  The  e’hinch  hug  that  takes  fe*ai-ful  teill  of  emr  e'orn 
])rethid)ly  came  from  treipical  America.  The  e*e)elling  meith  that  e*ats 
emr  apjiles  anel  the  gijisy  ami  hreiwn-tail  moths  that  eh'feiliate  the 
e»re*harefs  anel  fetrests  eif  Ne>w  lOnglaiiel  e*ame  from  Kureipe.  The  San 
dese'*  se'alc  that  attae-ks  emr  ele*e*ieluems  fruits  e-ame  fremi  dajian,  anel 
the  e*e»ltemy  e-iishiem  se*ale  that  eme*e*  thre*ate*ne'el  tei  wi])e  emt  all  the 
eiranges  anel  le>mems  etf  Ualifornia  e-anie  fremi  Austndia. 
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But  the  balance  is  not  all  one-sided.  There  has  been  an  inter¬ 
national  exchange  of  ])ad  hugs.  We  sent  the  grape  phylloxera  from 
New  England  to  France  where  it  caused  enormous  losses  to  the  wine 
grape  growers.  Over  2,000,000  acres  of  valuable  French  vineyards 


<  ouTumy  ot  Kxportador  AmericBao,  Xueva  York 

THE  COTTON  BOLL  WEEVIL 

The  suM'o.ssful  control  of  insect  and  plant  pests  is  larKcly  a  problem  of  internal  ional  hioloKV. 

More  than  half  of  the  inse<-t  latsts  in  Inc  United  States  arc  not  native  to  the  country, 
but  immiRrants. 

not  to  speak  of  additional  acre-s  of  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Swiss,  anil 
Italian  vineyards,  were  destroyed  by  it  before  a  remedy  was  found. 
And  jiLst  now  Gennan  agriculturalists,  scientific  men,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  are  emitting  loud  cries  hecausi*  our  native  Colorado 
potato  beetle  has  established  itself  in  south  (‘astern  France  and  is 
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tJiroiitening  to  invade  the  potato  fields  of  Germany.  And  wliat  l 

a  wlieat  or  corn  pest  is  to  the  I’nited  States  a  potato  pest  is  to 
(h'rinany.  , 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  liave  sent  any  of  our  native  pests  to 
Soutli  America.  I  hope  we  have  not,  but  we  may  at  any  time 
uidess  some  effective  international  arrangements  are  made  whereby  j 

this  unintentional  hut  very  serious  interchange  of  bad  bugs  is  pre-  | 

vented.  Of  course,  each  country  can  stand  guard  at  its  own  borders 
and  try  to  ])revent  the  entrance  of  these  undesirable  immigrants. 

But  much  more  effective  would  be  certain  understandings  and  activi- 
tiiN  that  could  control  the  situation  by  the  combined  action  of 
governments. 

This  international  exchange  of  insects  has  fortunately  not  been 
limited  to  bad  bugs.  Some  good  bugs  have  been  exchanged.  By 
good  bugs  I  am  meaning  just  now  bugs  that  fight  bad  bugs,  and  there 
are  many  of  them.  One  of  the  reasons  why  an  insect  pest  uninten¬ 
tionally  imported  by  one  country  from  another  often  flourishes 
unusually  well  in  its  new  home  is  that  it  usually  comes  in  without 
those  predaceous  and  parasitic  insect  enemies  which  keep  it  more 
or  less  in  check  in  its  native  country.  The  way  to  remedy  this 
situation  is  deliberately  to  find  and  import  some  of  these  enemies. 

It  has  therefore  now  become  a  well-recognized  part  of  economic 
entomological  practice  in  the  ITiited  States  to  send  agents  of  the 
Government’s  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  foreign  countries  to  search 
for  and  bring  back  the  native  enemies  of  important  insect  pest  immi¬ 
grants.  Here  is  another  excellent  opportunity  for  useful  agreements 
and  activities  in  international  biology. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  international  exchange  of  good  bugs  to 
hel])  ])rotect  good  plants  is  the  exchange  of  good  plants  themselves. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  ITiited  wStates  Department  of 
.Vgriculture  maintains  a  special  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  which  has  already  made,  since  its  (‘stablishment  2.5 
years  ago,  over  .50, 000  separate  introductions,  and  while  not  all  of 
those  introductions  have  ])roduced  results  many  of  them  have  added 
materially  to  the  divemification  and  magnitude  of  our  agriculture. 

Indeed,  a  number  of  regions  in  the  I'nited  States  owe  their  ])resent 
])rosperity  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  very  existence  of  their  agri¬ 
culture  to  some  cro])  ])lant  intentionally  brought  in  from  some 
distant  corner  of  the  world.  This  is  tine  of  the  date  oases  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona,  the  durum  wheat  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
region,  the  feterita,  Kafir,  and  Sudan  grass  fields  of  the  West,  the 
dasheen  patches  of  the  South,  and  the  rice  fields  of  California  and 
Tex»is. 

In  this  matter  of  the  importation  of  useful  plants  we  of  the  Ihiited 
States  have  tlrawn  very  heavily  on  the  tropical  and  subtropical 


regions  of  the  American  Ilemispliere;  that  is  to  say,  on  South  and 
Central  American  countries.  Those  who  live  in  northern  countries 
may  wonder  at  this  seeming  undue  jireference  for  plants  of  the  hot 
countries,  hut  this  choice  has  a  rational  explanation.  The  plants 
wliich  grow  now  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth  are  mostly  species 
which  have  slowly  crept  out  of  the  tropics  adapting  themselves,  as 
they  have  spread  north  or  south,  to  the  conditions  of  colder  climates. 
There  are  probably  10  times  as  many  undiscovered  useful  plants 
remaining  in  the  Tropics  to-day  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  the  plant  importers  and  breeders  of  the  United  States 


Courtwy  of  the  United  Statee  Department  of  Asriculture 


EXAMIXATION  OF  IMPORTF.l)  PLANTS 


111  its  work  of  iiilriMliiciiiK  now  pkints,  tho  I'nitoil  Statos  IVpartment  of  Attrioiilliiru  ha.s  drawn 
hoavily  on  llio  ropiililios  of  l.alin  Aniorioa 


are  striving  to  select  the  hardiest  of  these  tropical  species  and  adapt 
them  for  cultivation  as  far  north  as  they  will  grow. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  international  exchange  of  good  plants  as  be¬ 
tween  South  America  and  the  I’nited  States  we  are  the  special  gainers. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  South  and  (’entral  America  can  profit  by 
importing  good  plants  from  other  regions,  especially  warm  regions, 
of  the  world ;  and  even  .some  plants  native  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Unitefl  Stat(*s  and  to  its  tnipical  island  appanages.  The  possibilities 
of  this  search  for  useful  plants  capable  of  b(*ing  im|)ort(‘d  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  new  homes  have  not  iM'gun  to  he  exhaustcfl.  “  'I'he  dearth,” 
says  Doctor  Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  in  charge  of  this  work 
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in  the  United  States,  “is  not  in  plant  material  of  great  potential 
possibilities  but  in  experimenters  who  can  adapt  these  plants  to  the 
wide  uses  of  mankind.” 

Still  another  phase  of  useful  international  biology  is  that  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conservation  of  migratory  birds  of  both  practical  and 
esthetic  value.  Appalled  by  the  marked  diminution  in  numbers  of 
many  species  of  these  birds,  and  the  threatened  actual  extinction  of 
some,  the  Imited  States  and  Canada 
have  now  in  force,  by  international 
agreement,  strict  regulations  protecting 
these  birds.  But  many  of  these  mi¬ 
grants  extend  their  wonderful  flights  far 
beyond  the  southern  borders  of  the 
United  States.  Many  species  of  waders, 
especially,  most  of  which  arc  edible  birds 
and  favorites  of  sportsmen,  move  annu¬ 
ally  all  the  way  from  their  summer 
breeding  grounds  in  northern  Canada  to 
pleasant  winter  quarters  in  Argentina. 

Here  they  are  subject  to  severe  losses 
from  market  hunters.  A  moderate  toll 
could  be  exacted  from  these  toothsome 
game  birds  without  endangering  their 
persistence  as  species.  But  anything 
like  unrestricted  killing  of  them  such  as 
we  formerly  had  in  the  I’nited  States  and 
Canada  and  now  have  preventeil,  will 
mean  not  only  their  loss  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  but  also  to  South 
America.  A'ou  of  the  Southern  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  do  not  want  to  enjoy  an 
over  abundance  of  these  edible  birds  on 
your  tables  for  a  few  years  at  the  expense 
of  having  none  for  all  time  after  those 
few  years. 

Another  important  international  prob¬ 
lem  of  conserving  useful  wild  life  is  the 
matter  of  the  rational  use  and  protection  of  the  animals  of  the 
oceans  that  wash  the  borders  of  the  two  American  continents. 
The  fur  seals  of  the  Pacific,  for  e.xample,  were  rapidly  approaching 
extinction  by  unrestricted  killing  on  the  high  seas  and  on  their  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  when  international  agreements, 
made  in  1911  among  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  saved  them  as  a  species  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  a  reason- 
66101— 25t— Bull.  12 - 3 


This  variety  was  introduced  about  1900 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  Russia.  It  is  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  adapted 
variety  of  durum  wheat  now  grown  in 
the  United  States. 
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able  taking  of  skins.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  inter¬ 
national  action  in  biological  matters  can  do,  although  it  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pertinent  to  the  Central  and  South  American  nations. 

However,  there  are  other  ocean  animals  in  whose  fate  South 
America  is  as  much  interested  as  North  America— whales,  sperm 
whales,  for  example.  The  sperm  whale  is  passing.  Unless  some 
international  action  is  taken  it  will  soon  be  gone.  A  careful  study 
should  be  made  of  the  present  condition  of  ocean  life  both  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  to  ascertain  just  what  kinds  of  ocean  animals 


Phouicrapli  by  Cnitc<l  StatoA  Bioloie>c«l  Sur\'py 

THE  CONSERVATION  OK  MIGRATORY  BIRDS 


A  flock  of  blue  geese  which  nests  within  the  Ar<’tic  Circle  and  winter  mainly  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the 
ITnitcd  States.  The  protei-tion  of  birds  tiy  international  agrei'nient  is  another  pha.se  of  useful  inter¬ 
national  biology. 


useful  to  man  need  special  measures  of  conservation.  Such  a  study 
should  be  made  by  international  cooperation  and  any  measures 
which  such  a  study  might  reveal  as  advisable  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  international  agreements  ami  activities. 

We  of  the  I’nited  States  have  a  land  which  was  bountifully  en¬ 
dowed  with  natural  material  resources-— base  metals  and  gold,  coal 
and  oil,  forests  and  water  for  power  and  irrigation,  an  enormous 
area  of  land  for  tillage  and  grazing.  lint  we  have  recklessly  squan- 
d<*red  jiart  of  «nir  patrimony.  This  is  espf‘cially  true  as  regards  our 
forests. 


TllK  SKAL  INfDUSTKY  IN'  URUGUAY 

The  ratit>n:il  uso  atid  proti'ction  of  ftir  seals,  throtiKli  anreomonls  amoiiK  several  nations,  is  another 
exatnplo  of  the  result  of  international  aetion  in  hiologieal  matters 


repetition  in  your  countries  of  the  reckless  forest  ilest ruction  in 
wliich  ^Ye  have  indulfted  in  the  United  States,  You  can,  of  course, 
control  this  hv  {lovcrninental  action.  liut  in  addition  there  should 
he  an  international  conunission  of  inquiry,  representing  our  forest 
countries,  which  should  attempt  to  find  out  the.  probable  extent 
of  North  American  needs  for  a  long  period  and  the  extent  of  South 
American  forest  resources.  The  findings  of  such  a  commission  could 
be  used  as  a  basis  of  common  understanding  regarding  what  we  shall 
need  to  ask  from  you  and  wliat  you  will  be  able  to  supply.  .Vnd  on 
such  a  basis  your  forest  cutting  can  be  wisely  determined. 
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We  have  prodigally  cut  both  our  hard  and  soft  wood  trees  and 
allowed  fire  to  take  a  terrible  toll  of  them.  We  are  to-day  consuming 
four  times  the  amount  of  our  annual  timber  replacement.  We  are 
already  heavily  importing  softwood  from  Canada  for  our  paper 
mills  and  soon  we  must  also  go  afield  for  liardwoods.  This  means 
coming  to  you  of  South  America.  A^ou  have  in  your  humid,  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries,  magnificent  hardwood  forests,  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  We  shall  need  to  draw  on  them  not  merely 
as  we  do  now  for  wooden  luxuries  but  for  wooden  necessities. 

'Phe  growth  of  your  hardwood  forests  now  just  about  balances 
your  cut.  This  cut  must  be  increased.  But  there  should  be  no 


\ 
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Final!}' — and  I  say  finally  not  because  there  are  not  many  other 
matters  pertinent  to  my  subject  which  I  might  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion,  but  because  I  must  not  use  too  much  of  the  valuable  time  of 
the  Congress — finally,  there  is  another  matter  of  international 
biology  to  which  I  must  not  fail  to  call  your  attention  in  this  brief 
and  cursory  paper.  It  is  the  matter  of  the  international  exchange 
of  human  beings,  the  matter  of  emi-  and  immi-gration,  with  all  the 
perplexing  biological  problems  inherent  in  it.  Too  many  people 
incline  to  think  of  human  migrations  as  primarily  of  economic  and 
political  significance.  They  are,  rather,  primarily  of  biological  sig¬ 
nificance.  Their  economic  and  political  significance,  important  as 
it  is,  is  incidental  to  and  determined  by  their  biological  results. 

Without  involving  ourselves  in  any  discussion  of  moot  points 
concerning  the  evolution  of  man,  or  the  factors  which  determine  it, 
we  may  unhesitatingly  accept  as  a  part  of  present-day  scientific 
knowledge  certain  facts  of  human  biology  which  the  intensive  study 
of  this  subject  in  recent  years  has  given  us. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  heredity  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  make-up,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  human 
individuals  and  family  and  racial  groups.  Environment  also  plays 
an  important  part  in  determining  human  fate.  Environment  makes 
it  possible  to  realize,  or  it  prevents  the  realization  of,  those  human 
possibilities  which  are  determined  fundamentally  by  heredity. 

In  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  worth  or  the  lack  of 
worth  to  a  nation  of  the  immigrants  which  come,  or  propose  to  come, 
to  its  land,  we  should  scrutinize  these  immigrants  as  closely  as  we 
can  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  human  biology.  Whether 
they  have  a  good  or  bad  heredity  to  mix  with  the  heredity  of  their 
new  neighbors,  and  whether  they  have  had  a  good  or  bad  environ¬ 
ment  which  may  have  fitted  or  unfitted  them  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  their  new  home,  these  are  the  (piestions  the 
answers  to  which  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  any  sound  evaluation 
of  immigrant  individuals.  Such  an  evaluation  can  also  be  made, 
although  less  exactly,  for  racial  and  national  groups. 

This  matter  of  immigration  and  the  character  of  immigrants  has  a 
great  importance  for  us  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  giving  it 
much  attention  just  now.  Our  National  Kesearch  Council,  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  at  this  Congress,  has  a  special 
committee  at  work  upon  a  study  of  “  the  scientific  problems  of  human 
migrations,”  and  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  placed  at  the.  <lis- 
position  of  our  Government  for  its  information.  And  I  may  add, 
we  shall  also  be  glad  to  place  them  at  your  disposal. 

But  you  of  South  and  Central  America  do  not  perhaps  need  to 
concern  yourselves  so  intensively  at  present  with  these  problems. 


f 
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Some  day,  however,  you  may  need  to.  Fortunately,  also,  as  regards 
the  special  relations  between  you  and  us,  there  are  no  irritating 
immigration  regulations  to  discuss.  There  are  no  immigration  bars 
among  Americans.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  character  of  those  persons  and  groups  of  persons  who  are 
entering  any  of  the  promised  lands  of  America  in  which  they  may 
acquire,  by  simple  formalities  and  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  the 
title  of  Americans,  and  hence  the  privilege  of  moving  at  pleasure 
from  one  American  land  to  another. 


.  CourtM}'  of  Furc‘i<n  Lanxuatfo  lufuriuotion  Scrvico 

I.M.MIUKANTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ImmiKrut  ion  tlio  I’liiinictiT  of  immiKriints  is  ii  mottor  of  grout  imfrortanoo  to  any  country  ami  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Ainorii-;!!!  nation.s. 


The  racial  development  of  any  American  nation  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  all  other  American  nations.  The  character  of  that 
racial  development  depends  primarily  upon  the  kind  of  blood — 
which  is  our  more  usual  way  of  saying  the  kiiul  of  heredity — pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  people  of  a  nation.  Good  blood  means  a  strong  people 
even  in  the  face  of  bad  environment;  bad  blood  means  a  weak  people 
even  in  the  face  of  gotid  environment.  'Phe  strength  of  the  nation 
rests  at  bottom  on  biological  factors. 


1 

IN  fuliillnuMit  of  a  loiij;-stati«lin«;  promise,  M.  Albert  Thomas, 
Direetor  (»f  the  International  Laher  OHiee,  visited  Argentina 
last  July  Avhenec,  after  a  brief  stay,  he  crossed  over  into  Chile 
for  a  similar  visit.  Ilis  mission  ^vas  oflicial,  its  object,  so  far 
as  Argentina  was  concerned,  being  two-fold:  To  study  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  country  and  to  convince  the  Government  that  it  should 
ratify  the  pending  international  labor  conventions.  “  The  arrival 
on  our  shores  of  so  outstamling  a  personage,  who  might  well  be  called 
the  international  messenger  of  harmony  between  Capital  and  Labor,” 
sajs  the  Bohtui  de  la  Union  Indn.'itrlal  Anjentina,  “could  not  but 
ai'ouse  pleasant  anticipation  in  all  social  circles,  especially  in  the 
groups  which  participate  in  tlie  international  labor  conferences, 
that  is,  the  Government,  the  associations  of  employei’s,  and  the  labor 
unions.” 

That  this  anticipation  was  most  happily  realized  is  evident  from 
the  account  given  by  the  Jiohtin  of  M.  Thomas’s  visit.  Under  the 
auspices  of  a  netional  commission  appointed  hy  President  Alvear 
and  ct)nsisting  of  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Dr.  Luis  C.  Garcia, 
direct(;r  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  Dr.  Leonidas  Anastasi,  Dr. 
Alcides  Calandrelli,  Sr.  J.  A.  de  Marval,  and  Sr.  Jose  A.  Negri,  M. 
Thomas  and  his  party,  which  included  Sr.  Antonio  Fabra  Rivas, 
Spanish  correspondent  of  the  International  Labor  Odice,  and  Sr. 
G.  F.  di  Palma  Castiglione,  chief  of  the  information  division  of  that 
office,  were  feted  by  Government  officials,  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  lafior  organizations,  employers,  and  the  Museo  Sticial — that 
important  Ixuly  devoted  to  social  investigation.  Wlierever  M. 
Thomas  went,  he  explained  clearly  and  cogently  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  International  Lalior  Office  and  its  part  in  bringing 
afxiut  a  world-wide  betterment  in  laf)or  conditions,  emphasizing  the 
close  i-elation  of  the  International  Labor  Office  with  the  League  of 
Nations. 

>  ( '(itn|iile<l  by  Klsii;  linmti,  of  flic  lliillrtin  sbilT,  from  the  lliilrliii  dr  la  Vnmn  Itidunlt'ml  Arfriitiiia. 
AiikusI,  liuri. 
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\Mion  spnikiii^  at  (he  Univoi-sitv  of  Buenos  Aires  of  the  scheme  of 
organization  and  tlie  fnnetions  of  the  International  Labor  Ollice, 
he  said ; 

All  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  declares  that  the  International  Labor 
Office  forms  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  there  is  a 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  which  is  that  international  life  is 
indivisible.  It  is  iinpossilde  to  dissociate  the  various  parts.  When  the  League 
of  Nations  is  moving  forward  with  a  favoring  breeze  full  astern,  when  a  great 
international  protocol  for  security  and  disarmament  is  fonniilated,  when  enthu¬ 
siastic  assemblies  take  jilace  attended  by  the  premiers  of  the  greatest  nations, 
the  International  Labor  Office  also  advances.  There  are  conferences,  such  as 
that  held  in  1924,  in  which  our  insistence  can  lead  the  greatest  of  industrial 
nations  to  accept  the  eight-hour  day. 

On  his  first  day  in  Buenos  Aires,  M.  Thomas  was  honored  hy 
I’resident  Alvear  in  a  long  aid  cordial  interview,  after  which  he 
greeted  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
To  the  latter  he  presented  a  formal  note  containing  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  unanimous  election,  hy  the  Sixth  International  Labor 
(’(inference,  of  Argentina  to  a  seat  on  the  council  of  administration 
of  the  International  Labor  Office.  This  note  included  the  following: 

Vour  Excellency  may  rest  a.ssurcd  that  the  International  Labor  Office  wel¬ 
comes  with  particular  pleasure  the  honor  thus  liestowed  on  the  .Argentine 
Repidilic.  For  my  part,  I  see  in  this  act  of  the  conference  a  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  .social  progress  which  animates  Your  Excellency's  Government,  and  to  the 
very  active  interest  which  the  .Argentine  Government  has  always  shown  in  the 
International  I.Jibor  Office.  Moreover,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  have  the  .Argen¬ 
tine  Government  once  more  represented  on  the  administrative  council,  and  thus 
still  more  closely  associated  in  the  work  of  the  institution  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  direct. 

At  the  luncheon  offereil  M.  Tfuimas  by  Dr.  Mario  M.  Guido, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former,  after  referring 
cordially  to  the  advanced  Argentine  labor  legislation,  urged  the 
ratification  of  the  international  lal>or  conventions,  saying,  ’‘Since  1 
am  liere  somewhat  in  tlie  role  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  put  through 
a  business  deal,  permit  me  to  take  advantage  of  my  presence  here 
in  this  hall,  among  the  memhei’s  of  congress,  by  begging  them  to 
lend  their  utmost  endeavor  to  consummate  that  business.” 

Tlie  first  of  the  various  institutions  visited  hy  M.  Tfiomas  was  the 
Immigrants’  Hostel,  where  Argentina  extends  a  wel  oming  hand  to 
her  future  citizens;  while  the  first  labor  organizations  to  lie  visited 
were  the  FraternhUul  Ferroviaria  and  the  Union  Ftrroriario,  two 
groups  of  railway  workers,  followed  by  visits  to  other  trade  unions. 
The  Center  of  ('ooperative  Studies,  the  headipiarters  of  tlie  Socialist 
Party,  the  various  groups  of  model  houses  for  workers,  the  municipal 
shops,  workers’  restaurants,  and  the  oflice  of  the  National  Railway 
Fmployees’  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  were  other  points  of 
in((‘rest  ti»  which  M.  'rhomas  was  escortiMl,  In  speaking  a  few 
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words  at  the  last-named  institution,  M.  Thomas  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  finding  in  Argentina  institutions  “whose  chief  merit, 
perhaps,  rests  on  the  constant  cooperation  of  Government  representa¬ 
tives,  employers  and  workers,  who  thira  become  acquainted  and 
learn  to  collaborate  intelligently,  instead  of  plunging  into  bitter  and 
protracted  struggles  to  the  detriment  of  the  country  and  its  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Industrial  Union  and  the 
Labor  Association,  the  various  employers’  organizations  combined  in 
honoring  M.  Thomas,  to  whom  they  gave  a  sumptuous  banquet  at 
which  more  than  350  guests  were  present,  representing  all  spheres 
of  national,  industrial  and  commercial  activities.  Notable  addresses 
were  made  by  Sr.  Ing.  Luis  Palma,  president  of  the  Argentine  Indus¬ 
trial  Union,  and  by  Dr.  Joaquin  S.  de  Anchorena,  president  of  the 
National  Labor  Association,  to  which  M.  Thomas  made  felicitous 
responst‘s.  The  following  paragraphs  are  (juoted  from  Sr.  Palma’s 
address: 

Ii.LUSTKious  .Ambassadou: 

The  Argentine  and  foreign  employers  here  present  well  know  your  efforts  to 
maintain  universal  i)eace.  You  are  to  them  the  living  symbol  of  an  ideal  organ¬ 
ization;  they  see  in  you  the  most  complete  incarnation  of  those  weighty  proj¬ 
ects  which  preoccupy  the  high  priests  of  international  justice;  they  accept  in 
you  the  intelligent  ambassador,  the  just  arbiter,  the  tireless  apostle,  who  goes 
alMJut  the  world  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  a  new  social  contract,  one  more 
etpiitable,  more  humane,  more  nearly  in  accord  with  those  three  principles  which 
appear  to  embody  the  ideal  of  our  century:  Love,  justice,  liberty. 

You  need  only  observe  our  industrial  life,  the  condition  of  the  workers,  the  laws 
protecting  them,  to  understand  that  although  it  is  true  that  everything  needed 
has  not  yet  Ijeen  attained,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  have  set  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  realizing  that  the  labor  problem  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  and 
interesting  of  ail  those  pertaining  to  the  social  question. 

In  this  connection  we  can  assure  you  that  the  employers’  organizations  will 
uphold  the  work  of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to 
the  end  that  thmugh  gradual  evolution,  without  abrupt  and  disconcerting 
upheavals,  we  shall  attain  the  ideal — the  altogether  attainable  ideal — of  harmony 
l)etween  the  sources  of  production,  lie  they  called  Capital  or  Labor,  when  questions 
Ijctween  them  shall  l)e  discussed  and  solved  in  the  light  of  a  spirit  of  justice,  of 
human  equity,  which  will  consi<ler  the  proletariat  as  the  most  efficient  collabo¬ 
rator  of  capital. 

Doctor  Anchoreiia  also  spoke  of  the  desire  of  iVrgeiitine  employers 
to  cooperate  with  the  International  Labor  OlRce,  saying  that  their 
welcome  to  M.  Thomas  was  not  only  a  personal  tribute  to  him  but 
an  indication  of  the  increasing  sympathy  with  which  employers 
looked  on  the  work  of  that  organization.  He  said: 

At  the  very  Ijeginning  we  gave  our  enthusiastic  adhesion  to  every  proposal 
for  social  welfare,  since  we  understand  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  just  to  afford 
protectictn  and  com(>ensation,  by  means  of  adequate  legislation,  in  the  disabilities 
of  labor  and  life  such  as  old  age,  incapacity,  illness,  and  <leath. 
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After  expressinj;  his  appreciation  of  the  cordial  reception  accorded 
him,  M.  Thomas  stated  that  his  experience  as  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office  enabled  him  to  affirm  that  the  endeavor  to 
reconcile  capital  and  labor  was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  and  that  “social  peace”  and  “harmony  of  interests” 
are  not  vain  plirases,  although  at  times  the  workers  lose  confidence 
in  them.  But,  he  added,  the  union  sought  must  be  well  founded, 
stable  and  permanent,  and  not  one  which  is  made  and  unmade 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  M.  Thomas  com¬ 
mended  the  good  will  of  the  Argentine  employers,  who,  he  said,  would 
be  valuable  co-workers  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  In  closing, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  three  symbolic  figures  of  the  Greek 
legend  portraying  Justice,  Peace  and  Order  as  guardians  at  the  gates 
of  Paradise,  might  be  the  tutelary  deities  presiding  over  the 
triumphant  tlevelopment  of  Argentine  national  wealth. 

The  closing  festivity  of  M.  Thomas’s  stay  iu  Buenos  Aires,  after 
which  he  left  to  visit  other  parts  of  Argentina  en  route  to  C'hile,  was 
the  luncheon  tendered  him  by  the  Museo  Social  Argentino.  Dr. 
Manuel  Augusto  Montes  de  Oca,  the  president,  in  a  brief  but  eloquent 
address,  assured  M.  Thomas  that  as  the  Museo  Social  had  many 
times  made  use  of  the  lessons  afforded  by  the  International  Labor 
Oflice,  it  was  but  justice  to  welcome  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  that  the  Museo  honored  itself  by  so  doing.  A  certificate  of 
honorary  membership,  a  dignity  rarely  conferred  b}*  the  Museo 
Social,  was  presented  to  M.  Thomas,  “because  we  know  that  you  are 
enthusiastically  and  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  noble  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  among  the  nations  a  standard  legislation  based  on  the  high 
principles  of  contemporary  law.” 

11 

CHILE  RATIFIES  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
CONVENTIONS  = 

To  Cliile  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  nation 
to  ratify  these  eight  conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ference.  This  action  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  visit  to  Chile 
in  the  middle  of  August,  1925,  by  M.  Albert  Thomas,  Director  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  which  functions  under  the  aegis  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  principal  object  of  the  visit  of  that 
eminent  official,  as  in  Argentina,  was  to  discuss  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  matters  bearing  upon  Chilean  ratification  of  the  pending 
conventions,  recommended  by  the  special  conferences  derived  from 

M'ompilecl  from  El  Mtreurio,  Suntingo. 
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tlic  of  Nati<ms,  aiitl  dniftcMl  as  an  «*x|)n*ssion  of  jiiankiinrs 

aspirations  for  poace  and  woll-la'ino. 

After  a  detailed  study  of  tlie  subject,  and  bearing  in  jnind  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Leajjue  of  Nations  ('bile  was  oblifjated  to  ratify, 
with  due  process  of  national  law,  the  conventions  already  approved 
by  her  official  representatives  in  the  respective  international  con¬ 
ferences  referred  to,  the  Council  of  State  ratified  the  eight  conven¬ 
tions  mentioned.  Tliis  ratification  was  formally  registered  with 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  September  15, 
1925,  Chile  being  the  twenty-sixth  nation  to  so  ratify. 

The  conventions  ratifi(‘d  are  the  following: 

Draft  Convention  limiting  the  liours  of  work  in  industrial  undertakings  to 
S  in  the  day  anil  4S  in  the  week  (Washington,  1919). 

Draft  Convention  concerning  the  employment  of  women  before  and  after 
childbirth  (Washington,  1919). 

Draft  Convention  fixing  the  minimum  wage  for  admission  of  children  to  indus¬ 
trial  employment  (Washington,  1919). 

Draft  Convention  concerning  the  night  work  of  young  persons  emplojed  in 
industry  (Washington,  1919). 

Draft  Convention  concerning  the  application  of  the  weekly  rest  in  industrial 
undertakings  (fjeneva,  1921). 

Draft  Cotivention  concerning  the  use  of  while  lead  in  ]).ainting  (Geneva,  1921). 

Draft  (,'onvention  concerning  the  rights  of  association  and  combination  of 
agricultural  workers  (Geneva,  1921). 

Draft  (Jonvention  conceriung  workmen’s  compensation  in  agriculture  (Geneva, 
1921). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conventions,  the  C'ouncil  also  approved 
a  recommemlation  jirohibiting  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  national 
matcli  factori(‘s. 

It  will  be  recalh'd  that  tbe  Hi  i.letix  has  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  the  enactment  in  Chile  of  numerous  laws  bearing  on  social 
welfare,  sucb  as  those  on  labor  unions,  private  employees,  probibi- 
tion  of  night  work  in  bakeries,  and  others.  To  these  has  recently 
been  added  a  law  on  retirement,  pensions,  and  insurance  of  public 
(‘inployees.  Chile  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  written  into  its 
statutes,  with  the  ajiproval  of  the  international  labor  conventions,  a 
notable  series  of  legislative  acts,  embodying  \vhat  Dr.  Montes  de 
Oca  has  so  a})tly  called  “the  great  principles  of  contemporary  law.” 

M.  Thomas  is  likewise  to  lx;  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
mission  to  (Miile.  This  was  signalized  by  Prc'sident  Alessandri,  who 
bestowed  upon  biin  tbe  decoration  “A1  Merito”  of  the  lirst  class, 
littingly  prescuited  by  Dr.  dose  Santos  Salas,  Minister  of  Hygiene, 
Assistance,  .Social  Welfare,  and  Labor. 


B>’  Doxald  M.  Matthews 

For  six.  !/i  (irs  Forcshr  in  the  I*hili iijiines;  ten  ijrnrs  in  charge  of  forest  leork  in  Brit¬ 
ish  .Worth  Borneo;  will  lake  charge  in  Fehrnarg,  Ittjfl,  of  a  fore.st  re.wareh  project 
in  t’litni  for  the  Tropical  Beseareh  Fonntlation 

IN  teinjxM’uto  zt)ncs,  where  fi)rests  carry  pure  or  nearly  pure  staiuls 
of  species  of  recognized  (piality,  logging  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  very  closely  associated.  The  logging  problem  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  getting  the  timber  out  by  the  most  ellicient  method, 
having  regard  to  the  (piantity  of  production  recpiired,  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  markets  the  products  hardh'  concerns  itself  at  all  with 
the  logging  end  of  the  business.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  troj)ics. 
Few  tropical  forests  carry  stands  of  timber  all  species  of  which  are 
marketable,  anil  the  percentage  of  species  in  any  stand  which  are 
marketable  may  vary  greatly  from  one  portion  of  the  forest  tract 
to  another.  The  tropical  logger  can  not,  therefore,  base  his  logging 
plans  only  on  the  physical  and  mechanical  problems  connected  with 
the  extraction  of  the  timber,  but  has  to  study  very  carefulh'  the 
possible  market  for  the  many  species  which  the  forest  oilers. 

In  practically  every  instance  the  first  logging  done  in  an}'  part  of 
the  tropics  has  been  highly  selective  in  character,  and  extensive 
leather  than  intensive.  A  few  I’ai'e  species  of  timber  oidy  heve  been 
sought  for  and  these  have  been  culled  fi'om  the  foiTst  where  they 
have  been  most  easily  accessible.  These  species  might  amount  to 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  stand  or  less,  and  the  balance  of  the  timber', 
which  would  have  been  eipially  easy  to  extract,  has  been  left  on 
the  ground  because  its  commercial  possibilities  were  undetermined. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  this  has  been  the  history  of  all 
logging  in  the  Ti'cpics,  with  the  exception  of  sal  and  teak  in  India 
and  Burma,  which  occur  in  pure  or  nearly  pure  stands.  This  form 
of  logging  could  ordy  he  cari'ied  on  because  the  mai'ket  prices  of  the 
species  sought  for  wei'e  exceirtionally  high  and  the  forests  which 
were  logged  were  invariably  in  the  most  accessible  situations,  whei'e 
the  logger  had  to  deal  with  hut  a  short  haul  to  the  coast  or  a  lloatahle 
stream.  'I'he  ini'thods  adopted  for  exli'acting  the  timber  were 

ri'-*.'-. 
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generally  of  tlie  most  primitive  nature,  and  the  logging  unit  a  small 
one,  either  a  few  animals  or  a  gang  of  men  sufficient  to  haul  one  log 
on  skids  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  or  so  to  water.  This  system  served 
well  enough  as  long  as  new  bodies  of  timber  in  accessible  situations 
could  be  found,  but  as  these  became  exhausted  it  was  inevitable 
that  more  intensive  and  up-to-date  systems  of  logging  would  have 
to  be  adopted.  The  demand  for  tropical  cabinet  woods  of  all 
sorts  was  increasing  but  primitive  methods  could  no  longer  deliver 
the  goods,  and  with  the  advent  of  modern  logging  in  the  Tropics 
an  entirely  new  set  of  problems  presented  themselves  to  those  under¬ 
taking  the  venture. 

Whereas  the  small  logger  could  afford  to  go  in  and  extract  a  tree 
or  so  per  acre,  hauling  it  a  short  distance,  and  show  a  handsome 
profit,  the  larger  enterprise,  having  to  resort  to  mechanical  means  of 
transport,  could  not  afford  to  do  so,  and  was  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  logging  species  which  had  hitherto  never  found  their  way  into 
the  world  markets.  The  difliculty  of  getting  a  market  for  these 
new  species  of  timber  is  only  now  being  fully  appreciated  by  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  tropical  forest  resource,  and  the 
indifference  which  many  lumbermen  have  shown  to  the  merchantable 
possibilities  of  the  less  valualde  tropical  timbers  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  of  the  failures  in  tropical-forest  development.  In 
many  instances  the  logger  starting  in  with  up-to-date  equipment 
tried  to  take  hold  where  the  small  logger  left  off,  based  his  profit 
estimates  on  the  market  prices  of  the  rarer  timbem,  and  either  found 
himself  loaded  up  with  a  great  number  of  species  which  he  could 
not  market,  or,  if  he  extracted  only  the  marketable  species,  found  that 
his  logging  costs  left  him  no  margin  of  profit.  In  other  words,  he 
did  not  realize  that  his  logging  problem  and  his  marketing  problem 
could  not  be  divorced  one  from  the  other. 

During  the  last  25  years  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
identification  and  classification  of  tropical  timbers,  and  many  relia¬ 
ble  facts  are  available  to  any  prospective  tropical-forest  enterprise, 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  timbers  to  bo  logged.  Unfortunately, 
these  data  are  not  generally  appreciated  by  practical  lumbermen, 
and  moreover  the  wood-using  industries  arc  extremely  conservative 
and  very  slow  to  accept  a  now  and  untried  species  of  timber,  even 
though  backed  by  authoritative  laboratory  tests.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  any  single  lumber  enterprise  to  combat  this  conservatism  in 
the  market,  and  one  of  the  chief  factors  which  has  impeded  the  more 
rapid  development  of  the  use  of  tropical  wood  has  been  the  lack  of 
any  concerted  selling  effort.  Every  producing  unit  has  been  an 
individual  selling  unit,  and  although  two  producers  may  bo  selling 
products  which  are  identical,  or  so  similar  in  their  characteristics 
that  they  could  be  put  to  the  same  uses,  they  are  more  often  than  not 
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sold  under  different  names;  so  that  the  quality  of  the  product,  while 
it  may  be  appreciated  by  the  individual  buyer,  fails  of  general  rec¬ 
ognition,  and  therefore  does  not  get  established  as  a  recognized 
timber  commodity.  The  natural  result  has  been  that  no  one  con¬ 
sumer  of  any  importance  gets  a  sufficient  supply  of  any  kind  of  timber 
to  permit  him  to  standardize  with  it,  and  this  has  naturally  militated 
both  against  price  and  demand. 


In  many  cases  the  producer  will  succeed  in  getting  the  consumer 
to  accept  a  sample  parcel  of  a  new  and  as  yet  untried  species  of  tim¬ 
ber.  The  consumer  tries  it  out,  finds  it  satisfactory,  and  responds 
with  a  large  order,  generally  calling  for  fairly  (piick  delivery.  The 
producer  finds  that  his  logging  plans  do  not  permit  him  to  get  out  the 
1  required  amount  in  the  specified  time  and  is  compelled  to  turn  down 
the  order  or  accept  only  a  portion  of  it.  He  is  probably  encouraged 
by  the  prospective  business  in  this  timber  and  makes  his  logging 
plans  accordingly.  When  he  is  again  in  position  to  offer  the  timber 
in’(|uantities  required,  he  gctsjn_touch  with  his  buyer,  only  to  find 
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that  the  latter,  not  having  been  able  to  get  the  quantity  that  he 
recjuired  in  the  first  instaTice  quickly,  has  gone  hack  to  the  species 
that  he  had  been  using  previously  and  refuses  to  offer  further  busi¬ 
ness.  A  few  experiences  of  this  kind  tend  to  make  loggers  reluctant 
to  expand  their  operations  to  an  extent  which  would  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  possibilities  of  the  business,  and  has  the  inevitable 
result  of  holding  back  the  general  recognition  of  many  species  of 
tropical  timber  on  lumber  markets. 

The  best  way  to  get  around  this  difficulty  would  be  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  all  producers  in  a  general  region,  with  a  central  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  disposal  of  their  products  in  the  country  which  seems  to 
offer  the  best  opportunities.  Sufficient  scientific  data  arc  at  hand 
now  to  permit  of  the  classification  of  most  of  the  commercial  tropical 
timbers  into  groups  which  would  be  suitable  for  definite  specified 
purposes,  and  a  selling  organization,  representing  a  large  number  of 
producing  concerns,  could  classify  the  outturn  from  all  of  these  and 
be  able  to  offer  to  consumers  parcels  of  sufficient  size  to  standardize 
the  product  on  the  market.  Orders  coming  info  this  selling  organi¬ 
zation  could  be  distributed  to  producing  units  best  ([ualified  to  fulfill 
orders;  and  the  danger  of  awakening  interest  in  a  species  and  then 
having  to  refuse  orders,  because  production  could  not  cope  with 
them,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  difficulty  in  starting  any  such  selling  organization  lies  chiefly 
in  getting  in  touch  with  and  persuading  producers  to  trust  their 
interests  to  a  selling  organization  which  would  not  he  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  one  of  them,  (’ompetition  is  as  keei\  among  tropical 
lumbermen  as  elsewhere,  and  although  in  general  it  is  a  truism  t«> 
state  that  “  C'ompetition  is  the  life  of  trade,”  in  this  instance  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  death  of  it.  In  fact  individual  producers  have 
been  working  in  the  opposite  direction  and  have  been  putting  out 
trade  names  for  certain  of  the  species  which  they  produce  in  the 
attempt  to  lead  the  consumer  to  believe  that  that  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  was  the  only  one  who  could  produce  this  tind)er  to  which  he 
attaches  the  specific  trade  name.  Thus  one  firm  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  markets  Apitong  (l)ipterocarpus  Spp.)  under  the  name  of 
Bagac,  undoubtedly  with  the  idea  that  they  will  get  the  monopoly 
of  the  sales  of  Apitong  on  the  market  where  they  place  their  goods. 
I  This  firm  is  a  progressive  one  and  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in 

pushing  its  products  and  naturally  wishes  to  get  the  benefit  for 
itself  of  the  money  that  it  has  spent  in  advertising  its  timbers.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  the  market  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  much  more  of  the  timber  in  (|uestion  than  the  one 
firm  can  produce  and  again  tlu^  general  acceptance  of  this  species  on 
the  market  is  retarded. 
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Tho  redwood  produced  by  various  species  of  the  fjenus  Sliorea  in 
the  Pliilippines,  Borneo,  Dutch  Kast  Indies,  and  Federated  Malay 
Statt‘s  is  marketed  in  the  East  under  a  host  of  local  names  ami  else¬ 
where  as  ]*hilippine  mahofjany,  Borneo  mahogany,  Borneo  cedar, 
Pacific  maple,  etc.  This  is  not  only  unscientific,  hut  it  is  also  had 
husiness  practice.  Sijuilar  instances  could  he  cited  for  practically 
every  Eastern  tropical  woo«l,  with  the  exception  of  such  internation¬ 
ally  known  timh(*rs  as  teak;  and  if  trade  names  are  to  he  added,  the 
confusion  now  existin';  will  only  become  woi-se  confounded. 

It  would  take  considerable  capital  and  a  larj;e  amount  of  persever¬ 
ance  to  establish  a  sellinj;  or};anization  to  deal  with  tropical  timhei-s 
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III  markets  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  hut  it  is  undoubtedly  the  outstand- 
inj;  need  of  the  tropical  lumherinj;  industry  to-day.  The  excellent 
scientific  work  in  the  identification  and  classification  of  timber 
species  which  has  already  been  done  has  laid  a  fouiulation  which, 
if  not  complete,  is  (juite  suflicient  to  build  upon.  There  is  every 
prospect  for  makinj;  such  a  selliiif;  or<;anization  a  bij;  commercial 
success,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  capital  will  interest  itself  in  such 
a  venture  without  some  lead  by  (iovernment  or  some  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  unfortunately  the  functions  of  a  selliii}; 
or;;ani/iition  lie  rather  outside  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  either. 
Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  such  an  or<;anization  exists,  even  if  it 
is  not  fully  felt  by  most  producers;  and  if  tlu'  mass  of  information 
already  ac(|uired  as  to  the  uses  and  suitability  of  tro|)ical  timbers 
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for  various  industrial  purposes  in  Temperate  Zones  is  to  become  of 
any  immediate  use,  some  organization  will  have  to  undertake  the 
work. 

The  writer  has  had  some  little  experience  of  attempting  to  adjust 
a  modern  tropical  logging  enterprise  to  the  vagaries  of  markets 
located  at  long  distances  without  adequate  selling  representation 
in  those  markets.  This  experience  has  been  in  many  instances  very 
discouraging,  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  services 
which  could  be  rendered  anj'  producer  of  tropical  timber  by  an 
organization  which  was  equipped  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  right 
consumer.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  consumers  would 
at  least  equally  appreciate  such  services. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  along 
the  lines  indicated.  The  first  step  called  for  would  be  a  surv'ey  of 
the  producing  field  with  the  aim  of  collecting  accurate  data  as  to 
the  sources  of  supply  of  all  tropical  timbers  which  are  now  being 
produced  in  commercial  quantities.  As  a  complement  to  this,  a 
study  of  the  wood-using  industries  should  be  made  to  determine  what 
timber  products  now  coming  forward  in  commercial  quantities 
are  chiefly  required  and  by  whom.  Once  these  data  were  in  hand, 
they  could  be  put  to  immediate  practical  use  in  promoting  the 
utilization  of  tropical  timber  products  by  the  industries  which  are 
in  greatest  need  of  them.  Tliis  is  the  first  and  possibly  the  easiest 
part  of  the  work  that  there  is  to  be  done.  As  regards  tropical  America 
at  least,  the  biggest  problem  is  the  determination  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  potential  sources  of  supply.  The  aim  should  be  to  collect 
data  of  a  nature  which  would  enable  the  countries  owning  the  forests 
to  offer  concessions  to  capital  which  would  be  attractive  enough  to 
interest  it  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  constructed  as  to  safeguard 
the  forest  resource.  This  is  a  piece  of  work  which  will  take  many 
years  to  accomplish  in  its  entirety,  but  the  field  offers  no  obstacles 
to  fpiick  results.  The  focal  points  for  the  survey  of  the  potential 
possibilities  of  tropical  timber  supplies  shoidd  naturally  be  those  which 
were  covered  by  the  first  survey — i.  e.,  present  production  points. 
Working  from  these,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  production  which  can  be  immediately  obtained,  there  would  be 
a  minimum  of  delay  in  getting  into  utilization  the  vast  untouched 
forest  resource  which  we  know  exists  but  as  to  which  we  have  so 
little  reliable  information. 


PANAMA  PREPARES  FOR 
A  NOTABLE  CENTENARY 


iiW  T  HEX,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search 
%  ^  /  for  the  origin  of  our  public  law,  and  shall  recall  the 

Y  Y  compacts  that  unified  its  destiny,  they  will  handle 
with  respect  the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus.  *  *  * 
Where,  then,  shall  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  he,  in  comparison  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama?”  With  these  memorable  words  Bolivar  closed 
his  letter,  dated  December  7,  1824,  inviting  the  American  Republics 
to  send  j)lenipotentiaries  to  a  Congress  to  be  held  in  Panama  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederation  “that  should  act  as  a  council 
of  appeal  in  times  of  conflicts  and  common  danger,  and  which,  more¬ 
over,  would  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  public  treaties  when  difiiculties 
should  arise,  and,  in  short,  a  conciliator  in  all  our  differences” — 
objectives  which  are  ideals  in  the  statesmanship  of  to-day. 

Mindful  of  its  historical  heritage  as  the  scene  of  the  famous  Cemgress 
which,  in  response  to  the  letter  quoted,  assembled  June  22,  1820,  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  as  already  recorded  in  the  Bulletin,*  has 
invited  the  Republics  of  the  New  World  to  join  with  her  in  a  congress 
commemorative  of  that  first  centenary  which  was  the  “genesis  of  all 
later  Pan  American  conferences  held  in  various  countries  with  the 
object  of  achieving  a  closer  Inter-American  understanding,”  to 
quote  the  te.xt  of  the  law  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama 
ordaining  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary. 

.Vrrangements  for  this  ('ongress,  whieh  will  be  in  session  in  the 
city  of  Panama  from  June  18  to  June  2"),  1926,  are  already  well 
advanced.  By  executive  decree  of  February  5,  192."),  President 
Phiari  appointed  an  organizing  committee  of  three  eminent  citizens; 
Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  actual  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  Licentiate  Fabian  Velarde,  and  Senor  Victor 
M.  Villalobos  C.  as  Secretary.  By  decree  of  June  25,  1925,  (he  origi¬ 
nal  committee  was  authorized  to  add  to  its  number  if  it  s(»  desired 
and  to  appoint  a  secretary  general.  The  f<*llowing  important 
paragraphs  are  quoted  from  this  decree: 

Art.  5.  The  duties  of  the  OrganizinK  Committee  are; 

(a)  To  make  all  arrangements  for  the  congress  eommemorativc  of  the 
first  centenary  of  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  for  the  partieii>ation  therein 
of  all  the  Ijatin-.American  nations  and  of  the  universities  aiul  scientific 
and  learned  societies  of  those  countries. 

(b)  To  appoint  in  the  resiHJctive  capitals  of  the  I.atin-.tmerican  nations 
committees  which  shall  cooperate  in  arranging  for  the  Congress  by  li.sting  in¬ 
stitutions  and  |)ersons  to  Ih^  invited  to  take  part  in  the  labors  thereof,  by 


'So'  llliLLKTlN  of  the  TiUi  Amrriciiii  Union,  Mari-li,  IWi'i. 

(iOlOl— ur.t— Pull.  12  -  4 
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securinR  representative  delegations  from  their  re^ipeetive  eonntries,  and  by 
pro|)osing  the  questions  which  l)y  reason  of  their  importance  should  be 
submitt e<l  to  the  Congress.  .  .  . 

.\kt.  7.  The  member  of  the  Congre.ss  shall  be: 

(a)  Official  delegates  of  the  nations  represented. 

(b)  Representatives  of  the  universities,  institutions,  societies  and  scientific 
bcxlies  of  the  American  nations,  and  the  citizens  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  congress  and  foreigners  there  resident  who  may  be  invited  by  the 
Organizing  Committee. 

(c)  The  authors  of  papers  i)rescnted  to  the  ('ongress  and  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

.ViiT.  9.  -All  members  of  the  Congre.ss  will  be  entitU>d  to  attend  its  sessions,  take 
part  in  discussions,  a!i<l  receive  a  copy  «)f  the  publications  issued  by  the  Organizing 
Committee. 


.\kt.  1(1.  Citizens  of  .American  countries  who  are  notwl  for  their  learning  may 
be  made  honorary  members  of  the  Congrc.ss  (Commemorative  of  the  First  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Pan  .American  Congress  convenetl  in  Panama,  June  22,  1826,  pro- 
vidwl  the  Congress  deems  it  a<lvisable  to  confer  this  honor. 

.Akt.  11.  Within  three  days  prior  to  the  official  inauguration,  the  Congre.ss  shall 
assemble  for  a  preliminary  session  to  elect  its  governing  boanl,  honorary  presidents 
and  vice  presidents,  and  to  designate  its  honorary  members. 

The  officers  of  the  Organizing  (Committee  shall  preside  over  this  session. 

Art.  12.  The  (Congress  shall  hold  plenary  sessions,  the  opening  and  closing 
sessions  to  be  marked  with  ap])ropriate  ceremony. 

.Art.  18.  Paiasrs  for  the  (Congre.ss  will  be  receive(l  prior  to  and  including  June  10, 
1026.  .Authors  unable  to  send  their  papers  by  t  his  date  should  send  t<i  t  he  (Jeneral 
Secretariat  the  title  and  outline  Ihensif. 


THE  OOVERNMENT  PALACE,  PANAMA 

This  tsliHiv  h(>us<‘s  Hu-  NHlioniil  Assembly,  Iho  various  oxwutivi'  ilopartnuMils  ami  Iho  National  Thoator 

Ill  the  fuKillinent  of  its  duties  us  prescribed  by  the  foregoinjj  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  Organizing  Committee  has  suggested  for  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  the  following  list  of  subjects: 

1.  (icin'sis  and  liistory  of  Holtvar's  t'ongros.s  (ttie  so-called  ‘‘Congress  of 
Panama”). 

‘2.  Outline  tif  a  league  in  accord  with  Bolivar’s  Pan  American  concept''. 

:{.  Organiitation  of  the  future  Bolivarian  Pan  .\meriean  University.^ 
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Akt.  14.  The  ofiicial  languages  of  the  Congress  will  be  Siianish,  English,  and 
Portuguese. 

.\kt.  1-5.  When  the  Congress  opens,  an  executive  committee  shall  be  constituted, 
composed  of  the  president  of  the  Congress,  the  secretary’  general,  and  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  official  delegations  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  Congress,  or  such 
other  jicrsons  as  may  be  designated  by  said  j)residents  as  their  representatives. 

Akt.  16.  The  Executive  Committee,  with  the  advice  of  the  presidents  of  dele¬ 
gations,  shall  propose  the  conclusions  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Congress. 

.\kt.  17.  The  committee  shall  take  action  by  majority  vote,  each  country  hav¬ 
ing  one  vote. 

■Vkt.  18.  The  committee  may  appoint  subcommittees  from  its  members  and 
sliall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  for  its  adojd ion, this  reju'rt  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  cx|)lanatory  statement  prepared  by  the  secretary  general. 


’  t'XWIIl.  Till'  Third  Pan  .\inrrii’:)ii  Srit'iilillc  ('uii|;ros.s  rrcoinini-iids  that  thorv  Ih'  fstablislu'd  and 
oiKanizrd  in  Panama  a  Pan  .Vnu-rican  t'nivi'rsity  as  a  inrans  of  Joining  (ocrthor  all  the  iMiintrios  of  llio 
continrnt.  The  Pan  .\nu‘riran  Vnion  is  cliartii'd  with  all  niattors  rt'frrriiiK  to  this  orKaiiization. 
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(h)  From  the  political  point  of  view. 

(c)  From  the  social  p«»int  of  view. 

(d)  From  the  health  pf)int  of  view. 

•  (’XLII.  With  r<‘latjfm  to  tho  |>ro|Ki»iIs  of  ArtU-lo  VII.  the  Tliiril  I’lm  Amcriciin  .Scipnlifio  t'onurfss 
rpcotntnctuls  to  all  the  (tovernnieiil.s  of  the  continent  the  m-ation  of  a  central  hihlioKraphical  oflltv  of 
scientific  an<l  literary  information  whos<'  ex|x'nse.s  shall  Im!  covere<l  pro  rata  hy  the  ailheriiiK  countries, 
this  olTicc  to  In'  installeil  in  the  capital  of  Panama.  It  shall  <-<M)r<linate  anil  classify  liihlioKraphii'ul  pa|N'rs 
it  may  receive,  care  for  the  tHtoks.  laTiisliMtls.  ainl  ilia-uments  simt  to  it.  ilistrihiite  such  as  are  sent  for  this 
piirtwse.  and  publish  at  least  every  three  months  an  .American  hihlioKraphical  hiillelin  to  Ih>  circulated  on 
the  mntinent  and  in  Euro[M-  and  which  shall  contain  all  the  hioKraphical  informal  ion  and  references 
ohtaineil. 

The  csmKress  recommends  also  to  all  the  American  Stales  the  creation  of  ofliis-s  of  liioKra|ihi(iil  informa¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  capitals  of  the  continent  that  should  Kather  and  sha|H-  hioKraphical  ihiints  of  the  scientifle 
and  literary  prisluction  of  their  resjiectivc  countries  and  .si*nd  them  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  ismtral 
olTiire  at  Panama;  sendinK  likewise  to  the  n>ntral  olllce  publications  that  the  author  furnish  therefor  and 
distrihiititiK  those  reocivcil  from  the  central  olfiisi  for  that  piirimse.  takiiiK  care  that  they  arrive  without 
fail  at  the  destination,  and  fulfllliriK  in  Kcneral  all  the  functions  of  oflice  of  international  distribution  and 
etchanKc.  enJoyinK  In  connection  therewith  the  fullest  ihisIuI  frankiiiK  lirivileKe.  'I'he  oflhes  established 
in  the  American  capitals  shall  undertake  likewise  a  servile  of  Kcneral  hioKra|ihical  information  o|M'n  to  the 
public,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hritiK  in  contact  ainoiiK  themsi'lves  tliu  men  of  .scienis-  and  of  literature  in  the 
continent. 

'  “It  seems  that  if  the  world  should  lie  obliKcd  to  chiMise  its  capital,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  lie 
selected  for  this  Kreat  diwtmy.  sitiiateil  as  it  is  in  the  tenter  of  the  kIoIs'.  haviliK  on  the  one  side  Asia  and 
on  the  other  Africa  and  Kurotn-.” — From  /tolftar'a  Mttr  0/  imitatiun  to  Ikr  i’ungtru  of  I’anama. 
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4.  Orf^anization  of  the  central  htireati  of  bibliography  and  scientific  and  literary 
unification  recommended  by  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.® 

b.  Organization  of  the  Gorgas  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

6.  Panama  as  the  chief  center  of  Pan  American  interchange. 

7.  Influence  of  the  Congress  of  Bolivar  on  the  development  of  international 
law.  Influence  of  the  Congress  of  Panama  on  the  Pan  .\mericanism  of  to-day. 

8.  k  practical  method  of  obtaining  more  effective  study  of  the  principal 
languages  spoken  on  the  .\merican  continent. 

9.  Plan  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  literary  and  scientific 
works  by  Pan  .Vmerican  authors  in  schools  and  colleges. 

10.  How  to  convert  Panama  into  a  continental  center  of  science  and  commerce, 
thus  fulfilling  Bolivar’s  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  Isthmus.* 

11.  Influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  development  of  .\merica: 

(a)  From  the  commercial  point  of  view. 


t 


TIIK  rUOI'OSKD  I’.W  AMKKU'AN  MONUMKNT  TO  HOUVAR 


Tlu‘  (t>niiiiK  I'liiiKrcss  is  to  takt<  llio  iifivssiiry  slf|>s  for  tlio  ortvtion  of  this  iiioiiiiiiitiul  to  UollVikr,  in  coni- 
pliiiiuw  with  n  rostiliit ion  oilopttMl  hy  tlio  Kiftli  run  Aniorii'iui  Confori'iuv  which  met  in  Santiatco,  (.'bile, 
ill  ItKSJ.  Tile  Siuiiiish  si-niptor,  Henllinre,  who  was  chosen  for  the  work,  has  snbinitteii  this  model. 
AlHive  the  head  of  Uollvar  is  inserilHHi.  “  Liberty  attaineil  is  sn|ierior  to  riches.”  across  which  the  tlfnires 
l.ilH'rly  and  I’eaee  clasp  hands.  Snrmoniitint:  the  moiinmcnl  is  ihe  condor,  symbol  of  South  .\mericii 
and  freedom. 


_  « 
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(<;)  From  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

(J)  From  tlie  Pan  American  point  of  view. 

The  agenda  and  plans  for  the  Coinineinorative  Congress  are  of 
especial  interest  in  eonneetion  with  the  carrying  out  of  certain  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  the  various  Pan  American  conferences.  The 
agenda,  it  will  he  noted,  includes  two  resolutions  passed  hy  the  Third 
Pan  American  Scientific  C’ongress  which  took  place  in  Lima  last 
year,  namely,  those  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Pan  American 
University  in  Pamuna  and  the  organization  of  certain  bureaus. 
Moreover,  Law  No.  5  of  1925,  which  provided  for  the  holding  of  the 
Commemorative  Congress,  gave  the  President  of  Panama  explicit 
authority  to  proceed,  in  accord  with  the  other  Pan  American  nations, 
to  establish  such  a  university  in  Panama. 

This  law  also  provides  that  the  E.xecutive  shall  take  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  erection  in  Panama  of  a  monument  to  Bolivar,  in  com¬ 
pliance  witli  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Fifth  Pan  American  (Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Santiago  in  1923,  this  monument  to  he  a  joint  homage 
of  the  Pan  American  Republics  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Liberator, 
“  to  commemorate  his  initiative  in  convoking  a  Pan  American 
Congress  to  study  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  Governments  of 
.Vmerica  the  great  problems  of  the  New  World.”  The  eminent 
Spanish  sculptor  Benlliure  has  been  chosen  for  this  important  work, 
and  he  has  already  submitted  an  imposing  project,  in  which  the 
central  figure,  in  the  round,  represents  Bolivar  in  thoughtful  attitude, 
a  bas-relief  on  either  side  depicting  scenes  connected  with  his  heroic 
history.  Above  Bolivar’s  head  are  inscribed  his  words  “Liberty 
attained  is  superior  to  riches,”  across  which  two  youthful  figures, 
incarnating  Liberty  and  Peace,  clasp  hands,  while  above  broods  the 
condor,  symbol  at  once  of  South  Anu'rica  and  freedom  unfettered  hy 
the  limitations  of  space.  The  rear  of  the  monnnu'nt  is  also  embel¬ 
lished  by  figures  and  reliefs. 

The  plans  as  briefly  outlined  here  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
Inter-American  Student  (’ongress  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
(’entenary,  an  event  in  itself  of  continental  significance.  Many 
festivities  will  also  take  place  in  connection  with  the  celebration  in 
which  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  invited  her  sister  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  to  join,  an  invitation  to  which  they  have  responded  with 
enthusiasm.  Gf  the  lb  nations  which  had  replied  by  the  end  of 
July,  1925,  10  stated  their  definite  intention  of  sending  delegates, 
while  the  other  (i  expressed  the  liveliest  interest,  which  promises 
further  action  upon  receipt  of  the  program  of  the  Congress. 

In  replying  to  the  invitation  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  Senor 
don  Jose  M.  Gonzalez  Valencia,  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Panama, 
well  expressed  the  general  sentiment  when  he  said:  “For  my  part, 
1  take  pleasure  in  recognizing  that  the  official  acts  looking  toward  the 
assembly  of  the  Pan  American  (’ongress  in  this  city  arc  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  true  Americanism  as  well  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Liberator,  which  rellect  the  highest  honor  on  the  Rej)uhlicof  Panama.” 


Jk  S  a  consetiuencc  of  the  natural  mineral  wealth  of  what  was 
/  \  originally  known  as  Alto  Peru,  to-day  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  extensive  mining  exploi¬ 
tation  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Spain,  and  even 
before.  This  perhaps  explains  why  Bolivia  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Latin-American  countries  to  seriously  consider  industrial  questions 
in  general — particularly  what  is  called  the  “labor  problem.” 

One  of  the  well-known  causes  which  influenced  the  South  American 
Republics  to  fight  for  their  independence  was  the  arbitrary  treatment 
of  native  workers  by  the  local  Spanish  authorities,  particidarly  those 
engaged  in  the  mines.  Historians  to-day  have  clearly  shown  that 
many  of  the  abuses  originally  and  even  still  attributed  to  the  Spanish 
Crown  were  committed  on  their  own  initiative  by  the  local  Colonial 
authorities,  who  at  that  distance  did  not  fear  to  exploit  the  Indians 
mercilessly,  in  spite  of  the  many  laws  for  improving  the  condition  of 
native  workers  decreed  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  a  number  of  laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  in  favor  of  mine  workers  and 
other  employees,  but  in  a  somewhat  spasmodic  and  superficial 
manner,  without  the  necessary  investigation  of  the  conditions  under¬ 
lying  the  abuses  which  it  was  sought  to  remedy,  thus  accomplishing 
little  of  permanent  benefit.  In  the  hist  two  yeai-s,  however,  a  very 
real  and  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  labor  conditions, 
with  the  encouraging  result  that  three  extremely  important  laws 
have  been  passed  which  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  latest 
legislation  on  the  subject  in  other  countries.  These  laws  deal  with 
the  following  subjects: 

Labor  accident  compensati»)n,  the  eight-hour  day  and  working 
conditions,  and  compulsory  insurance  for  workei-s.  A  free  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  first  named  follows: 


l..\BOK  .\CC1DKNT  COMPENSATION  LAW 


Article  No.  1.  By  accident  is  understood  any  organic  injury  suffered  by  a 
worker  while  employed  by  another  or  as  a  consequence  of  that  employment. 
By  employer  is  understood  a  private  person,  a  company  or  enterprise,  an  owner, 
a  lessee  or  contractor  who  causes  work  to  be  executed,  or  one  who  carries  on  one 
or  more  industries. 


I  This  conipilatiou  is  in  no  sense  an  exact  translation  of  the  text  of  the  laws  reviewed.  For  the  latter, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  official  text  in  the  corresponding  issues  of  the  Oaceia  Oftcial. 
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Tlie  State  is  considered Jau  employer  in  relation  to  work  which  it  orders  to 
be  done.  A  worker  is  understood  to  be  one  who  habitually  labors  in  an  occu¬ 
pation,  trade,  or  profession  for  the  benefit  of  another;  also  commercial  employees 
and  apprentices  in  workshops  or  factories.  Persons  employed  in  domestic  service 
are  excepted. 

When  work  or  labor,  as  a  whole,  is  let  on  contract  the  contractor  is  considered 
tlie  employer,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  original  employer  still  subsists. 

.\kt.  No.  2.  Work,  in  the  different  forms  specified  in  the  regulations  of  the 
present  law,  is  performed  subject  to  the  employer’s  responsibility  for  accidents 
suffered  by  the  laborer  while  at  work  or  as  a  consequence  thereof.  This  applies 
equally  to  cases  where  the  worker  suffers  an  accident  in  agricultural  or  forcstal 
exploitations  in  which  machinery  is  employed. 

Art.  No.  3.  Incapacity  for  work  may  be  partial  or  complete,  temporary  or 
permanent;  partial  when  the  worker  because  of  accident  is  unable  to  follow  his 


I.AHOKERS  AT  TIIK  COUOCOKO  MI.NE,  HOLIVTA 
OjHm  workings  in  one  of  the  greiit  copper  mines  of  the  country 

trade  or  profession  but  is  still  able  to  do  another  kind  of  work;  temporary  when 
he  is  unable  to  work  for  a  jMTiod  of  from  eight  days  to  one  year;  (termanent 
when  he  will  never  bo  able  to  work  again. 

.\kt.  No.  4.  The  industries  or  trades  to  which  the  previous  article  applies  will 
be  legally  re.sponsible  for  accidents  only  when  they  have  a  working  capital  of 
over  20,000  bolivianos,  and  when  the  injured  worker  has  been  in  their  employ 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  accident  occurs.  If  these  conditions  do  not  exist, 
the  responsibility  of  the  employer  is  limited  to  paying  one  month’s  wages  for  tem¬ 
porary  incapacity  and  twice  this  amount  if  the  incapacity  is  permanent  or  if  the 
worker  dies.  If  the  iticapacity  due  to  the  accident  does  not  exceed  six  days,  there 
will  be  no  responsibility  whatever. 

Art.  No.  5.  The  compensation  referred  to  in  the  previous  article  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  apportionment  according  to  whether  the  incapacity  due  to 
the  accident  is  partial,  temporary,  or  permanent: 
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(а)  If  tlie  worker’s  incapacity  is  temporary,  the  employer  shall  pay  him 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  his  daily  wage  while  under  treatment, 
provided  this  is  not  over  a  year  beginning  from  the  day  of  the  accident; 
if  incapacity  lasts  over  a  year,  it  will  be  rated  as  permanent  and  will  be 
compensated  accordingly.  If  the  laborer  disagrees  with  his  employer  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  compensation,  it  is  understood  that  the  minimum  will  be 
2.50  bolivianos  jier  day.  If  the  laborer  is  paid  by  the  piece,  he  will  receive 
one-half  of  the  average  amount  earned  daily.  If  the  latter  varies,  com- 
l>ensatiun  shall  be  ecpial  to  one-half  of  the  amount  earned  during  the  month 
immediately  prior  to  the  accident. 

(б)  If  incapacity  is  partial,  total  compensation  shall  not  e.vceed  18  months’ 
wages. 

(c)  If  incapacity  is  permanent,  the  worker  has  the  right  to  a  total  compen- 
sal  ion  not  less  than  two  years’  wages,  to  be  paid  at  one  time. 


L.\B(>KKRS  DRYINQ  COPPER 


In  this  pr(K-ess,  as  well  as  in  sorting  ores,  women  have  beeome  exiwrt  assistants 


(d)  If  partial  incapacity  is  caused,  compensation  shall  lie  equal  to  one 
year’s  wages,  provided  that  the  employer  gives  the  worker  another  occupa¬ 
tion  compatible  with  this  physical  condition,  with  a  wage  not  loss  than  the 
one  he  was  receiving  before  the  accident. 

Art.  No.  G.  When  an  accident  causes  the  death  of  a  worker,  the  employer 
must  pay  the  funeral  exiienses  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100  bolivianos,  and  a 
comi)cn.sation  equal  to  the  worker’s  wages  for  two  years,  to  lie  paid  in  one  install¬ 
ment,  to  the  memliers  of  the  family  who  were  dependent  upon  him  and  who  are 
entitled  to  support  in  accordance  with  civil  law.  In  such  cases  the  heirs  will  lie 
governed  by  the  Civil  Law  Code,  the  comiicnsation  being  rated  as  lucrative 
pro|)erty. 

Art.  No.  7.  Payment  of  compensation  will  be  made  by  the  employer  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  except  in  the  case  of  total  disability  or  tleath,  when  comiien- 
sation  will  lie  made  as  hcreinlH'fore  stated  in  one  payment. 


•1 


AOKICUKTUKAL  WOHKERS  IN  BOLIVIA 


Upper;  Cutting  sugar  cane.  I/Ower:  Harvesting  coca,  one  of  the  numerous  me<licinal  plants  grown  in 

Bolivia 
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Akt.  No.  8.  Employers  may  transfer  their  responsibility  under  Articles  Nos. 

1  and  3  to  another  entity  paid  to  insure  their  respective  laborers,  provided  such 
entity  is  duly  constituted  and  authorized  by  the  Government,  and  provided  also 
that  the  workers  are  insured  for  an  amount  not  less  than  the  comjiensation  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  this  law. 

.\rt.  No.  9.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  worker,  the  employer  is  authorized,  if 
the  heirs  agree,  to  pay  the  latter  a  pension  for  life  instead  of  the  lump  compensa¬ 
tion  specified  in  Article  No.  ti  of  this  law,  provided  that  this  pension  is  duly 
guaranteed  and  proportionate  to  two  years’  wages  plus  legal  interest. 

.Vht;  No.  10.  Pending  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,*  complaints  of 
accidents  shall  be  made  to  the  judge  of  the  respective  district  who  shall  proceed 
in  accordance  with  Article  No.  3,  Title  ti,  Book  2,  of  the  Civil  Code,  action  to 
follow  the  law  suit  in  an  ordinary  way.  No  api)eal  will  l)e  admitted. 

Akt.  No.  11.  In  all  police  stations  a  “Register  of  labor  accidents’’  shall  be 
kept.  This  register  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of  accidents  and 
compliance  with  this  law.  The  .said  regi.ster  shall  contain  details  of  the  injuries 
received. 

.\rt.  No.  12.  The  worker,  or  in  case  of  his  death  his  legal  heirs,  must  within 
eight  hours  after  examination  by  a  physician,  inform  the  nearest  court  or  police 
station  of  the  accident  and,  if  there  is  no  physician,  within  eight  hours  after 
examination  by  two  empirics,  except  when  prevented  for  .some  reason  which  must 
l»e  stated.  The  .same  procedure  must  l)e  followed  by  the  employer,  within  the 
s|>ccified  time,  after  he  is  cognizant  of  the  accident,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  100 
bolivianos.  The  authority  or  judge  who  delays  the  proceedings,  in  addition  to  the 
IH'iial  responsibility,  will  l)e  fined  100  bolivianos  to  l)e  collected  by  his  immediate 
su|)erior  who  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  complaint.  For  this  purpose,  the 
workers  will  Im;  considered  as  “distressed  poor.’’ 

.\kt.  No.  13.  The  worker  who  Injcomes  incapacitated  from  di.sease  con¬ 
tracted  iHJcau.se  of  his  employment,  or  the  heirs  of  a  worker  who  dies,  shall  be 
comiK*n.sated  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  accidents.  The  employer  shall 
record  in  the  “Register  of  labor  accidents’’  any  injury  or  sickness  from  which 
the  worker  was  .suffering  at  the  time  he  enters  his  employ. 

.\rt.  No.  14.  If  the  employer  goes  into  bankruptcy,  the  amounts  due  workers 
on  account  of  compiMi.sation  shall  l)e  considered  as  preferred  claims  in  accordance 
with  .Article  No.  1444,  paragraph  4,  Givil  Code.  The  l)enefits  of  this  law  may 
not  Ik:  waived. 

Art.  No.  15.  Compensation  for  labor  accidents  is  not  seizable  and,  when  due 
to  legal  heirs,  is  nontransfcrable.  Legal  action  on  account  of  labor  accidents  is 
outlawed  one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

•Art.  No.  10.  The  employers  or  the  corres|)onding  insurance  companies  are 
required  to  establish  a  special  fuml  which  shall  be  a  “Guaranteed  account’’  and 
in  which  shall  Ik*  dei)osited: 

(a)  Cum|H*nsation  <lue  Ix'cau.se  of  death,  when  the  worker  leaves  no  heirs. 

(b)  Payments  referred  to  in  .Article  No.  7,  when  the  t)eneficiaries  die  with¬ 
out  legal  heirs,  or  intestate. 

(c)  Com|)en.sation  or  revenue  from  same  due  foreigners  who  have  left 
the  country. 

(d)  The  amount  of  fines  imposed  fur  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  law.  The  money  credited  to  this  account  shall  l)e  used  solely  in  the 
payment  of  compensation  not  otherwise  paid  liecause  of  the  legal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  respective  employers. 

>  This  bureau  was  duly  organized  in  liKU  iu  accordance  with  an  act  of  Jan.  Itf,  ItfZt,  and  a  decree  of  July 
21,  IU24. 
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Akt.  No.  17.  The  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  coo|)eratioii  with  the  Secretary  of 
Industry,  shall  prescribe  obligatory  welfare  and  safety  regulations  for  all  indus¬ 
tries,  factories,  and  enterprises  throughout  the  country. 

Art.  No.  18.  Women  and  children  are  entitled  to  all  the  lx*nefits  prescribed  by 
this  law  for  male  workers  of  legal  age. 

.\kt.  No.  19.  Payment  of  hospital  and  medical  expenses  does  not  release  the 
emplo)’er  from  his  obligation  to  pay  compen.sation. 

Art.  No.  20.  Expenses  for  medicine  and  medical  treatment  in  case  of  accident 
and  during  subsequent  treatment  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer,  such  payment 
giving  him  no  right  to  discount  same  from  the  amount  of  compensation  due. 

Art.  No.  21.  The  Chief  Executive  of  the  national  government  shall  prescribe 
the  regulations  for  administering  the  present  law. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Bolivian  consul  in  San 
Francisco,  Don  Alberto  Palacios,  has  recently  issued  a  detailed 
summary,  in  English,  of  the  provisions  included  in  the  act  establishing 
the  eight-hour  day  and,  also,  of  that  covering  workers’  obligatory 
insurance,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  request. 


PRACTICAL  PROGRESS 
IN  CHILEAN  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  V  /. 


THK  marked  interest  in  hij;h\vay  eonstruetion  and  tlu*  national 
programs  already  under  way  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  republics  are  favorable  indications  of  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  economic  and  social  importance  of 
highways  and  other  means  of  communication.  Such  construction 
appears  to  have  received  a  decided  impetus  from  the  visit  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Commission  to  the  United  States  in  1924,  w'hen 
the  members  of  the  commission  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  which  that  country  derives  from  its  systems  of  roads  and 
highways. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  that  memorable  visit  several  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  have  established  their  own  highway 
education  boards,  organizations  which  are  affdiated  with  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Education  Hoard  founded  in  Washington  July  1, 
1924,  by  the  commission  mentioned,  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  the  study  and  promotion  in  the  Pan  American  nations  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  highway  development. 

As  an  example  of  the  activities  now  under  way  and  an  evidence  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  awakened,  Chile  may  be  cited.  A 
highway  education  board  was  founded  in  that  country  on  August  22, 
1924,  which,  half  a  year  later,  in  order  to  arouse  national  inter¬ 
est  in  the  problems  relating  to  highway  improvement,  opened  seven 
competitions  to  the  public. 

The  first  of  these  competitions  was  for  posters  on  any  subject  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  advantages  to  the  nation  of  good  roads.  The  second 
offered  a  prize  for  a  motion  picture  scenario  wliich  could  be  used  as 
propaganda  on  the  same  vital  subject.  The  third  was  more  tech¬ 
nical,  calling  for  nothing  less  than  a  study  of  the  best  route  for  the 
Santiago-Valparaiso  highway,  taking  into  consideration  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  profile  and  the  transverse  section  in  relation  to  the  probable 
traffic  and  recommending,  also,  the  most  suitable  and  economical 
method  of  construction.  The  most  satisfactory  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  various  provinces  or  zones  of  the  country  were  to  be 
submitted  in  the  fourth  competition,  due  weight  to  be  given  to  such 
factors  as  amount  of  traffic,  location  of  roads  and  the  utilization  of 
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available  local  materials  suitable  for  construction.  The  fifth  com¬ 
petition,  open  to  hi^h  school  students,  called  for  essays  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good  roads,  while  in  the  sixth,  theses  submitted  by  civil 
engineers  for  their  respective  degrees  were  invited,  these  theses  to 
deal  with  the  technical,  financial,  or  administrative  aspects  of  highway 
construction  and  conservation.  The  subject  of  the  last  competition 
was  a  complete  scheme  for  marking  the  highways  of  the  various 
provinces. 

It  is  clear  that  in  planning  these  competitions  the  Chilean  Highway 
Education  Board  desired  to  cover  practically  the  whole  field  of  high¬ 
way  construction  in  such  away  as  to  appeal  both  to  the  public  and  to 
technical  experts,  and  in  such  practical  fashion  that  the  prize-winning 
projects  would  be  useful  to  the  board,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  in 
actual  highway  construction. 

The  cash  prizes  for  these  competitions  varies  from  100  to  6,000 
pesos,  the  latter  sum  being  offered  to  the  successful  competitor  in  the 
scheme  for  the  Santiago-Valparaiso  highway,  while  the  award  for  the 
sixth  competition-  that  for  engineering  theses — is  an  eight-months’ 
course  of  study  on  practical  highway  construction  in  the  United 
States.  The  closing  dates  of  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  seventh  com¬ 
petitions  are  already  past,  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  remain 
open  until  February  15,  1926,  May  1,  1926,  and  January  1,  1927, 
respectively. 

The  National  Government  has  taken  part  in  this  movement  by 
creating,  through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  a  permanent  body 
to  be  called  the  Highway  Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  high¬ 
way  improvement  through  the  study  of  the  various  problems  relating 
to  construction,  conservation,  and  servdce.  Membersliip  in  this  con¬ 
gress  is  open  to  departmental  highway  boards,  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  accepting  its  statutes  and  contributing  to  its  maintenance. 
An  executive  committee  has  been  appointed  charged  with  the  duty  of 
drafting  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  congress,  and  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  first  session  which  is  to  tnke  place  in  September,  1926. 

No  reference  to  recent  Chilean  progress  in  road  designing  and 
(•(Hist ruction  would  be  even  superficially  complete  without  some 
appreciative  mention  of  (^aminos  y  Tiiristno,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Asociacion  de  Automovilistas  of  Valparaiso,  which  under  the  able  and 
constructive  administration  of  Don  Hector  Vigil,  its  editor  and 
founder,  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for  more  and  better 
roads — a  campaign  not  the  least  of  whose  virtues  is  the  rousing  of  the 
national  consciousness  to  the  beauty  and  the  essential  unity  of  the 
3,000-miles-long  stretch  of  its  native  soil. 

Such  intelligent  and  practical  pna-edures  as  the  foregoing,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  many  other  kindred  activities  looking  toward  high¬ 
way  development  in  the  Latin]  Americany^nations,  together  with  the 


CourtMy  of  The  South  Pacific  Mail 

THE  SAX  CRISTOBAI.  HAILWAY,  SAXTIAOO,  CHILE 

Two  views  of  the  recently  in»ii|!urattHl  funicular  railway  which  makes  the  ascent  of  the  San  Cristobal  hill 
|x>ssible  with  ease  ami  comfort.  Upper;  The  station  at  the  loot  .of  the  hill.  Ix)wer:  One  of  the  cars 
MiakinK  the  a.«cenl . 
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growing  importance  of  motor  transportation,  give  rise  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  at  no  distant  day  these  vast  territories  to  the  southward  will 
he  covered  with  a  network  of  roads  contributing  not  only  to  national 
and  international  wealth  and  well-being,  but  to  the  promotion  of 
friendship  between  men,  not  merely  within,  but  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  respective  national  boundaries. 

THi:  NEW  ROAD  UP  SAN  CRISTOBAL' 

Not  the  least  among  the  many  attractions  of  the  Chilean  capital 
is  the  picturesque  hill  of  San  Cristobal,  its  summit  crowned  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin.  For  many  years  past  this  hill  has 
been  visited  by  the  faithful  of  Santiago  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
testified  to  by  the  numerous  crosses  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  zig¬ 
zag  path  that  led  laboriously  to  the  crest.  .  .  .  Much  higher 

than  that  celebrated  “beauty  spot”  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  the 
view  obtained  from  the  top  is  incomparably  finer,  extending  far  over 
the  central  plain  of  Chile  and  affording  magnificent  vistas  of  the 
cordillera  and  the  coast  range.  Below,  the  city  is  spread  out  like  a 
map,  in  the  midst  of  which  Santa  Lucia  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
among  the  house  tops  and  spires. 

It  was  an  excellent  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  plant 
this  somewhat  out  of  the  way  and  neglected  hill  with  public  gardens, 
which  in  due  time  will  convert  it  into  the  pride  of  Santiago  and  one 
of  the  show  spots  of  South  America.  For  long  it  was  too  difficult  for 
many  people  to  ascend  without  undue  expenditure  of  energy,  and 
although  the  motor  road  brought  the  summit  within  reach  of  all  who 
could  afford  it,  the  hill  as  a  place  of  public  resort  was  incomplete  until 
the  recent  completion  of  the  Funicular  Railway,  photographs  of  w'hich 
are  given  on  the  opposite  page.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  the 
work  has  been  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  involving  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  much  money  and  engineering  skill.  The  large  and  commodi¬ 
ous  cars  now'  render  it  possible  for  all  to  visit  the  summit  of  the  hill 
and  the  public  gardens  with  comfort,  ease,  and  safety  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  proprietors  of  the  line  will  undoubtedly  meet  w'ith  the 
pecuniary  rew'ard  that  so  admirable  a  contribution  to  the  civic 
attractions  of  the  Chilean  capital  merits. 


>  The  South  Parifte  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Cbile,*Aue.  6,  1925. 


UNITED  STATES  EM¬ 
BASSY  AT  MEXICO  CITY 


A  NOTHEK  step  in  the  acquisition  ])y  the  United  States 
j  \  Government  of  adequate  Government-owned  buildings  for 
I  %  the  use  of  its  representatives  abroad  was  taken  when  the 
new  building  for  the  chancery  of  the  American  hhnbassy 
at  Mexico  City  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Calles  Niza  and  Londres. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  (ieorge  T.  Summerlin,  then  Charge  d’Affaires, 
was  authorized  to  e.xpend  $150,000,  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
June,  1914,  for  an  Embassy  building. 

The  property,  however,  cost  only  $100,000  and  the  Department  of 
.State  authorized  the  Embassy  in  1923  to  employ  a  competent  architect 
in  Mexico  City  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  an  additional 
buihling  to  house  the  offices  of  the  Embassy  so  that  Londres  102 
might  be  exclusively  a  residence  for  the  Ambassador.  Accordingly, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  problem  involved,  Mr.  J.  E.  Campbell, 
an  American  citizen,  was  selected.  Mr.  Campbell  has  many  impor¬ 
tant  buildings  in  Mexico  to  his  credit  where  he  has  practiced  for  25 
years.  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects,  but  also  a  graduate  of  the  Mexican  Beaux  Arts. 

In  October,  1924,  a  contract  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government,  by  Mr.  II.  F.  Arthur  Schoenfield,  the  then 
Charge  d’Affaires  ad  interim,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  to  perform  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Dorsey  Newson,  Second  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Embassy,  who  is  named  in  the  contract  as  Supervising 
Architect  and  Special  Kepresentative  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  present  building  is  of  monolithic  construction  of  brick  and 
stucco  and  reinforced  concrete  with  an  entrance  feature,  cornices  and 
colonnade  of  quarried  stone.  The  problem  has  been  particularly 
well  solved  by  the  architect  as  it  follows  the  general  design  of  the  old 
building  at  Londres  102,  duplicating  the  colonnade  on  the  garden  side 
so  that  the  entire  grouping  forms  a  harmonious  and  dignified  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  American  Government. 

The  now  building  is  two  stories  in  height  and  contains  on  the  ground 
floor  the  necessary  ofFicesTor  the  staff  of  the  Embassy,  including  an 
office  forjthe  Counselor,  Secretaries,  Military  Attaches,  rooms  for 
files,  code  {work  and  waiting  room  for  the  Ambassador  and  stenog¬ 
raphers,  as  well  as  a  reinforced  concrete  strong  room  which  is  fire  and 


>  T\t  Amerifan  Foreign  Serrice  Journal,  Wnshington,  D.  C.,  October,  1925. 
CtnOl— Bull.  12 - 5 
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burglar  proof,  for  tho  protection  of  the  archives  and  records  of  the 
Kinbassy,  which  date  from  1825  and  give  a  chronological  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  since  that 
time,  together  with  much  other  interesting  oflicial  correspondence 
exchanged  between  the  two  governments. 

On  the  second  floor  provision  is  made  for  a  law  library,  offices,  and 
apartments  for  the  bachelor  Secretaries  of  the  staff.  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  owns  8  embassy  buildings, 
4  of  which  are  in  Latin  America,  G  legations,  2  of  which  are  located  in 
El  Salvador  and  Costa  Hica,  respectively,  totaling  14,  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  men  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  see  a  government 
owned  embassy  or  legation  in  every  foreign  capital  of  the  workl.  .  .  . 

From  the  recent  legislation  and  awakened  interest  in  the  country 
in  the  subject  of  Uncle  Sam  owning  homes  for  his  foreign  representa¬ 
tives,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  United  States  before  long  will  be 
among  the  foremost  of  the  nations  who  have  realized  that  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  and  dignified  set¬ 
ting  in  which  to  discharge  the  duty  of  interpreting  their  country’s 
policies. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN 
ARGENTINA  A  V  /. 

Tlll^  following  article  on  the  cost  of  livinj:  ami  operating  an 
office  in  Argentina  is  based  on  a  report  prepared  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  by  the  American 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires, 

In  Buenos  Aires,  where  most  of  the  foreigners  other  than  immi¬ 
grants  are  located,  the  cost  of  living  is  considerably  liigher  than  in 
most  cities  in  the  United  States.  Rents  and  clothing  are  the  two 
largest  items  in  the  household  budget.  The  housing  question  is  a 
grave  one,  for  notwithstanding  a  building  boom  which  has  progressed 
for  several  years,  there  is  still  a  scarcity  of  suitable  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  and  speculation  in  real  estate  continues.  Clothing  prices  run 
about  2,5  per  cent  above  those  in  the  United  States.  Prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  household  goods  are  nearer  our  own  levels. 

Aside  from  expense,  living  in  Argentina  is  agreeable.  Climatic 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  good,  and  there  are  no  prevailing  diseases 
other  than  those  common  in  the  United  States.  The  spring  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November  and  the  autumn  months  of 
April  and  May  are  cool  and  delightful.  The  summers  are  not  very 
hot  except  for  a  few  days  in  February.  June,  July,  and  August  are 
cold  and  disagreeable,  because  houses  are  not  heated.  Central  heat¬ 
ing  plants  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  making  it  necessary 
to  bundle  up  more  than  Americans  are  accustomed  to  do.  The 
average  winter  temperature  is  probably  between  4.5  and  55°  F., 
although  it  frequently  drops  to  32.  Snowfall  is  almost  unknown  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

LIVING  EXPKXSES 

The  figures  here  given  are  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  are 
stated  in  Argentine  paper  pesos.  During  the  past  few  montlis  the 
exchange  value  of  the  paper  peso  has  been  about  41  cents  United 
States  currency.  Living  expenses  in  interior  towns  ma)'  be  calcu- 
culated  as  about  15  per  cent  below  those  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Apartments  are  available,  both  furnished  and  unfurnished,  but  in 
general  they  do  not  afford  the  conveniences  of  those  in  the  United 
States.  Kitchens  are  usually  detached  from  the  main  group  of  rooms, 
and  except  in  the  very  newest  buildings  there  are  no  closets.  Cen¬ 
tral  heating  plants  are  very  unusual,  being  found  only  in  some  of  the 

•  From  Amfriean  It'eeklg,  Buenos  Aires,  June  6. 1925. 
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newer  apartment  houses  and  in  “chalets”  now  beinji  built  in  the 
suburbs.  Some  of  the  newer  houses  have  fireplaces. 

Unfurnished  houses  of  four  to  six  rooms  (in  stating  the  number  of 
the  rooms  the  kitchen,  bath  and  servants’  rooms  are  omitted)  wdthin 
the  city  limits,  which  include  the  suburbs  of  Belgrano  and  Devoto, 
where  most  of  the  Americans  live,  rent  for  from  250  to  450  pesos  per 
month,  depending  upon  their  location  and  condition.  Many  local 
representatives  of  Mnerican  firms  find  it  advisable  to  pay  from  500 
to  600  pesos  per  month  for  better  appointed  houses  in  the  better  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  Furnished  apartments  are  usually  at  the  rate  of 
100  to  250  pesos  above  their  rental  unfurnished.  The  foregoing 
prices  are  for  houses  and  apartments  of  the  class  usually  rented  by 
.Vmericans,  and  do  not  include  luxurious  or  elaborate  quarters  in  the 
best  sections  of  the  city. 

Most  houses  are  now  equipped  with  bath  and  toilet  fixtures.  Gas 
and  electricity  are  supplied  within  the  city  limits,  and  electricity  is 
available  not  only  in  most  of  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  in 
almost  all  interior  towns.  Running  water  and  sewers  are  provided 
within  the  Federal  district,  which  includes  the  principal  suburbs  out¬ 
side  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  suburbs  outside  the  city  limits  each  house 
has  a  well  and  windmill,  and  a  septic  tank  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

Leases  are  almost  invariably  required,  the  minimum  term  being 
generally  two  yeai-s  but  sometimes  one.  The  signature  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  house  as  guaranty  on  the  lease  is  usually  required.  Heat,  light, 
gas,  and  often  water  are  for  the  account  of  the  lessee.  Electric  and 
gas  fixtures,  excepting  the  simpler  connections,  are  not  furnished  with 
the  apartment.  Tenants  pay  a  small  initial  fee  for  the  installation 
of  gas  meter  and  gas  stove  and  a  monthly  rental  of  from  1.20  to  5 
pesos  for  the  stove.  Gas  water  heaters  are  sold  by  the  gas  company 
to  the  tenant,  the  cost,  installed,  being  240  pesos.  Usually  an  out¬ 
going  tenant  sells  the  heater  to  the  incoming  one  at  a  reduced  figure. 
Wood  and  coal  burning  salamanders  and  kerosene  stoves  are  the 
usual  means  of  winter  heating.  Ordinarily,  there  is  no  provision  for 
storage  of  wood  or  coal,  and  these  are  bought  at  retail  in  small 
cpiantities.  In  this  way  anthracite  coal  costs  80  pesos  and  soft  coal 
and  wood  50  pesos  per  ton.  A  conservative  estimate  for  fuel  (coal, 
wood,  gas)  for  cooking  and  heating  in  a  4-room  house  for  a  family  of 
3  and  1  servant  is  90  pesos  per  month  during  the  6  winter  months 
and  60  pesos  per  month  for  other  months.  Water  rent  for  a  small 
house  is  18  pesos  per  rjuarter. 

The  rates  for  gas,  electricity,  and  telephone  in  the  Federal  district 
are  as  follows;  Gas  (for  domestic  use),  0.205  peso  per  cubic  meter. 

Electricity  (for  domestic  use),  0.115  peso  gold  (0.26  peso  paper) 
per  kilowatt-hour  up  to  capaeity  of  installation  for  30  hours;  excess 
at  50  per  cent  lower  rate. 
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Telephone  (household  use),  37.10  pesos  per  quarter.  In  other 
cities  and  towns  rates  are  higher. 

The  social  customs  of  Ai'gentina  do  not  permit  the  matron  of  the 
house  to  do  the  housework,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  emploj'- 
ment  of  servants  is  univemal.  The  average  American  household  in 
Buenos  Aires  employs  two  servants.  The  average  wage  paid  is  6.') 
pesos  per  month,  but  experienced  cooks  demand  from  100  to  120 
pesos.  When  only  one  servant  is  employed,  she  is  usually  paid  from 
70  to  80  pesos  a  month.  The  servants  are  generally  newly  arrived 
peasant  immigrants  from  Spain  or  Italy.  The\’  are  not  accustomed 
to  modera  household  appointments,  and  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  a 
large  depreciation  and  replacement  on  furniture  and  household 
equipment,  due  to  careless  handling. 

Marketing  is  done  almost  entirely  bj'  the  servants,  in  the  central 
markets,  street  markets,  or  in  the  stores.  The  stores  ordinarily  have 
fixed  prices,  but  bargaining  is  still  universal  in  the  markets.  The 
servants  usually  attempt  to  make  a  commission  on  their  purchases, 
but  the  resulting  cost  is  not  greater  to  the  householder,  as  the  servant 
is  generall}'  able  to  make  the  purchases  at  the  minimum  bargain 
price.  Bread,  milk,  and  ice  are  delivered  to  the  door  at  fixed  hours. 
Vegetable  and  fruit  carts  also  serve  from  door  to  door,  at  prices  slightly 
above  those  in  the  markets. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  vary  in  price  with  the  season.  The  marketing 
of  truck-garden  products  is  not  well  organized,  and  any  serious 
disturbance,  such  as  a  few  days  of  heavy  rains,  will  cause  sharp 
advances  in  the  prices  for  short  periods.  The  average  minimum 
prices  at  the  height  of  the  season  are  as  follows: 


Pesos. 

AsparaKii.s _ _ _ _ |M?r  bunch..  0.40 

Green  j)eas _ per  kilo..  .  80 

Onions _ _ _ do _  .  30 

Grape.s _ _ _ do _  .60 

Apple.s  (from  United  States) _ Iier  dozen..  4.  00 

Oranges _ _ _ _ _ do _  .60 

Eggs _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ do _  .70 

Grai^efruit _ _ _ _ _ _ _ each..  .40 

Chickens _ do _ 3.  50 


Manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds  cost  more  in  Argentina  than  in 
the  United  States.  This  applies  to  furniture,  croekery,  utensils, 
medicines,  toilet  articles,  toys,  and  supplies.  Small  articles  of  com¬ 
mon  household  use  which  reejuire  frequent  replacement  and  which  in 
the  United  States  can  be  bought  at  chain  stores  for  5  or  10  cents, 
commonly  cost  from  0.40  to  1.50  pesos  in  Buenos  Aires. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  an  .Vmerican  with  a  wife 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  maintain  a  household  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
a  decent  basis,  worthy  of  the  representative  of  a  responsible  American 
firm,  on  less  than  1,200  pesos  per  month. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  TRANSIENTS 


Tlu“  fcllowinj;  is  a  list  of  the  liuenos  Aires  hotels  usually  patronized 
by  American  traveleis.  with  tlieir  minimum  rates  for  rooms  without 
private  baths: 


llotvl 

.\iner- 

ican 

plan 

Euro¬ 

pean 

plan 

i  Pfaos 

1  (■) 

1  ** 

I  15 

16 

18 

14 

14 

1 

Penos 

i:i 

13 

1  1^ 

1  13 

13 
13 
13 

PfWH'nix .  .  - . . . 

Majestic.  .  . 

1  Mwils  at  the  niti'S  of  S'j  ih'so.-;  for  lunch  and  6  |K“S0s  for  dinner. 


In  interior  towns  tin*  tivertij^e  American  ])lan  rate  is  from  8  to  15 
pt'stts  per  day.  The  hotels  in  the  smaller  cities  are  not  modern,  and 
American  traveleis  often  find  it  necessary  to  ])ay  more  for  supple¬ 
mentary  food  and  service. 

In  Buenos  Aires  there  an*  numerous  hoardiiifj  houses,  mostly  run  by 
English  women,  offering  accommodations  to  English  and  American 
transients.  The  usind  price  for  hoard  and  single  room  and  the  use 
of  hath  is  150  pesos  per  month.  The  food  and  accommodations  of 
these  houses  jtre  generally  inferior,  and  American  traveling  men  do 
not  ordinarily  patronize  them,  preferring  second-rate  or  smaller  hotels 
when  it  is  desired  to  economize.  At  the  smaller  native  hotels  sin¬ 
gle  room  and  hoard  are  obtainable  at  10  to  12  pesos  per  day.  Heat 
is  not  furnished  in  boariling  houses,  and  is  provided  only  in  the  first 
two  of  the  hotels  listed  above.  Americans  living  in  hoarding  houses 
usually  buy  one  or  two  oil  heaters,  at  20  jiesos  each,  and  kerosene 
at  4.50  pesos  per  5-gallon  can. 

<  I.OTHING  AND  INC  IDENTALS 

IVearing  a])parel  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  individual  expense, 
the  cost  of  women’s  clothing  being  especially  high.  The  business 
suit  worn  by  the  average  American  in  Buenos  Aires  costs  180  pesos. 
Locally  made  linen  collai-s  for  men  cost  1  peso  each;  locally  made 
felt  hats,  26  pesos,  and  ordinary  shirts  of  cotton  or  zephyr,  12  pesos 
each. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

Americans  and  British  in  Argentina  invariably  patronize  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  dentists  and  British  physicians  located  in  the 
principal  cities.  The  physicians  charge  10  pesos  for  an  office  call 
or  for  a  liouse  cidl  within  easy  radius,  though  liouse  calls  may  be 
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much  higher.  One  popular  English  physician,  located  in  a  suburb 
where  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  Americans  live,  charges  only  5  pesos 
for  an  ordinary  office  [call.  Fees  for  [work  done  hy  American  den¬ 
tists  in  Aigcntina  may  he  calcidated  as  (htuhle  those  chained  in  the 
I’nited  States.  Native  clerks  and  office  employees  obtain  free 
medical  and  dental  attention  in  the  Government  dispensaries,  paying 
only  the  actual  cost  of  the  medicines  used. 

REIATIOX  OF  WAGES  TO  COST  OF  LIVING 

'Fhe  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  wages  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  living  from  1914  to  1923: 

^  'Fluctuation 

1  ivine 

Year  Wages  '  compared 

,  withliving 

'  costs 


100  100 !  100 

169  105  ;  62 

160  133  83 

186  162  ^  87 

166  177  >  106 

139  171  123 

136  171  I  126 

In  considering  this  table  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  wages  were 
always  low  in  relation  to  living  costs,  and  that  the  increase  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  is  not  so  significant  as  it  would  he  if  in  years 
past  the  average  laborer  had  received  anything  like  what  would  he 
considered  a  living  wage  in  the  United  States. 

OFFICE  OPERATING  COSTS 

Ollice  employees  of  American  linns  are  largely  Argentines  or 
Europeans.  In  all  there  are  less  than  3,000  Americans  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  of  whom  perhaps  2,500  are  in  the  capital,  so  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  9,700,000, 
or  of  the  1,800,000  in  Buenos  Aires.  Americans  find  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  suitable  employment  in  Argentina,  because,  with  the  low 
wage  scale  and  the  high  cost  of  living  they  can  not  compete  with  the 
natives  and  Europeans.  The  standards  of  labor,  wages,  and  living 
in  Argentina  more  nearly  approximate  those  of  Europe  than  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  conditions  of  employment  are  not  generally 
attractive  to  citizens  of  the  latter  country.  This  is  true  of  all  lines 
of  employment,  either  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  not  only  in  Argentina 
but  throughout  South  America.  Moreover,  excepting  the  meat¬ 
packing  plants,  which  are  chiefly  American,  the  industries  and 
utilities  of  Argentina  are  largely  owned  by  Europeans,  who  favor 
their  own  nationals  in  the  matter  of  employment. 


1914. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 
1922 
1923. 
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As  a  rule,  clerical  and  stenographic  positions  are  filled  from  the 
large  supply  of  Anglo-Argentines,  who  are  usually  well  equipped 
with  both  the  Spanish  and  English  languages,  and  can  be  hired  for 
moderate  salaries.  American  companies  operating  in  Argentina 
employ  their  own  nationals  for  a  few  of  the  more  important  positions, 
usually  selecting  these  employees  through  the  home  offices  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  pay  of  an  ordinary  clerk  is  250  pesos 
per  month.  Beginners,  young  women  or  hoys,  may  be  obtained  for 
as  little  as  150  pesos.  The  older  and  more  experienced  clerks  obtain 
up  to  450  pesos.  Bookkeepers  of  ordinary-  ability,  without  responsi¬ 
bility,  rank  as  clerks  with  the  same  salaries.  Expert  male  book¬ 
keepers  rc'ceive  as  high  as  SCOpiscs  per  month.  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  firms  usually  bring  their  head  bookkeepers  out  from  the  home 
offices,  paying  them  up  to  1,500  pesos  per  month. 

A  good  native  English-language  stenographer,  male  or  female, 
obtains  400  pesos  per  month,  although  they  are  sometimes  obtainable 
for  less.  American  and  British  stenographers  who  act  as  secretaries 
or  who  are  in  charge  of  the  office  sections  are  paid  considerably  m.ore, 
ilepending  on  their  training  and  class  of  business.  Native  stenog¬ 
raphers  without  [English-language  cjualifications,  and  of  average 
ability,  range  in  pay  from  150  to  300  pesos  per  month. 

Salesmen  usually  work  on  a  small  salary  with  commission  and 
traveling  expenses,  though  some  of  them  work  on  commission  only. 
The  monthly  base  salary  is  from  150  to  600  pesos.  Commissions 
are  unlimited,  there  being  records  of  American  houses  having  paid 
as  high  as  10,000  pesos  to  a  salesman  in  one  month. 

Rentals  for  office  quarters  are  somewhat  higher  in  Buenos  Aires 
than  in  cities  of  the  United  States.  Suites  of  four  rooms,  for  in¬ 
stance,  bring  as  much  as  500  to  700  pesos  per  month,  depending 
upon  their  location.  A  suite  of  four  inside  office  rooms  having  about 
80  square  meters  floor  space  will  cost  between  550  and  600  pesos 
per  month.  In  a  new  American  office  building,  charges  for  outside 
suites  of  three  or  four  rooms  with  an  approximate  floor  area  of  100 
square  meters  run  well  over  700  pesos  per  month,  but  this  rate  in¬ 
cludes  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service.  Cleaning! charges,  where  they 
constitute  a  separate  item,  may  be  estimated  at  40  to  .50  pesos  per 
month. 

THE  GENERAL  LABOR  SITUATION 

Native  Argentines  and  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  lower  grade  of  labor.  Immigration  restriction  in  the 
United  States  has  diverted  the  flow  of  immigrants  to  SouthJAmerica, 
so  that  in  Argentina  labor  has  been  reasonably  plentiful,  and  lately 
labor  troubles  have  been  infrequent  and  unimportant.  The  compul¬ 
sory  pension  law,  taking  effect  April  1,  1924,  provides  for  deductions 
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of  5  per  cent  on  all  wajies  and  salaries,  and  has  been  a  disturhinj' 
element,  being  unpopular  with  employers  and  employees  alike.  With 
high  living  costs,  the  people  resent  reduction  of  their  incomes  and 
demand  increases  in  pay  to  cover  these  deductions.  Wage  conces¬ 
sions  have  already  been  obtained  in  some  lines  of  employment. 


WAOES 


I'nskilled  day  laborers  may  be  liired  in  Buenos  Aires  for  as  low 
as  4  pesos  per  day,  although  the  average  wage  of  the  peon  is  stated 
by  the  National  Department  of  Labor  to  be  4.65  pesos  per  day. 
The  usual  wage  of  a  porter  is  70  to  90  pesos  per  month,  with  living 
(piartei's.  Porters  in  commercial  buildings  also  receive  gratuities 
for  cleaning  offices,  and  similar  services. 

In  comparing  wages  in  Argentina  with  those  in  the  United  States 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  standard  of  living  for  laborers, 
mechanics  and  clerks  is  much  lower  in  Argentina  than  in  the  L'nited 
States.  Workmen  in  Buenos  Aires  live  in  densely  packed  houses  and 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  clothing  or  luxuries  enjoyed  by  workmen 
m  the  United  States.  It  is  the  practice  to  calculate  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workmen  coming  to  Argentina  needs  double  the  salary  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  I’^nited  States  in  order  to  live  on  the  same  basis  that  he 
did  at  home. 

A  local  factory  which  recently  brought  12  machinists  from  the 
L’nited  States  was  obliged  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,  United 
States  currency,  per  annum.  As  indicated  above,  the  pension  law 
reiiuires  every  employee  to  contribute  5  per  cent  of  his  wages  to  the 
pensions  fund,  and  the  employer  to  contribute  an  etjual  sum.  These 
amounts  must  be  considered  in  figuring  the  cost  of  labor. 
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ARGENTINA 


National  Livestock  Exposition. — The  annual  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  hold  at  Palermo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sociedad  Rural 
Argjentina  was  a  "reat  success,  the  formal  opening  on  August  21, 
1925,  being  attended  hy  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  another  distinguished  visitor,  the  Maharajah  of  Kapurtala 

In  his  opening  address  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Doctor  Le 
Breton,  referred  to  the  great  part  ])layed  In'  sons  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  development  of  the  Argentine  livestock  industry,  which, 
according  to  the  Herd  Book,  has  227,700  pedigreed  cattle  of  British 
breeds,  or  98.83  per  cent  of  the  pedigreed  cattle  on  Argentine  stock 
farms,  worth  about  ()0(),000,000  pesos,  or  99.50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  pedigreed  cattle  in  the  country. 

Interesting  features  of  the  e.xposition  were  the  parade  of  champions 
of  different  breeds,  the  exhibition  of  horses  ending  with  a  review  of 
native-bred  horses  ridden  by  horsemen  in  gaucho  costume,  and  the 
sale  of  the  grand  champion  Shorthorn  hull  for  152,000  pesos,  or 
about  $62,320.  The  American  WeeMy  of  Buenos  Aires  says  that 
higher  prices  have  been  paid  in  other  countries  for  champions  in  the 
dairy  class  hut  never  for  a  Shorthorn. 

Poultry  breedinc.  pkopaganua.  -On  August  25,  1925,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  sent  out  over  the  (Vntral  Argentine  Railroad 
an  agricultural  mission  composed  of  two  engineers,  an  agronomist 
and  a  group  of  women  instructors  in  home  economics  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  poultry  raising  to  farmers  and  landowners  in  the  rural  regions. 
The  mission  has  two  special  cars,  one  containing  the  poultry  exposi¬ 
tion  and  poultry-raising  e(|uipment  and  the  other  accommadtions 
for  the  mission.  Lectures  illustrated  with  slides  and  motion  pictures 
will  be  given,  as  well  as  practical  demonstrations  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  e(|uipment. 

Rosario  to  be  immigratio.v  port.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  resolved  to  establish  immigration  inspection  service 
through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  port  of  Rosario,  where 
immigrants  may  land  as  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  receive  quarantine 
inspection,  lodging,  and  allocation  service.  This  will  permit  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  direct  from  Genoa  to 
Rosario. 
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Flight  to  La  Paz. — Tlic  Argentine  aviator  Juan  Jos6  Etcheberry, 
flew  from  San  Fernando,  Ai^entina,  2,977  kilometei’s  to  La  Paz,  to 
take  the  salutation  of  the  Argentine  nation  to  the  sister  Republic 
of  Bolivia  on  the  centenary  of  her  independence.  The  daring 
aviator,  whose  flight  was  half  of  the  time  over  the  Andes,  made 
landings  at  Lugones,  Tucuman,  and  Jujuy  in  Argentina,  and  Oyuni, 
Oruro,  and  La  Paz  in  Bolivia.  The  flight  was  made  in  a  Curtiss 
biplane  with  ICO  horsepower  in  four  and  a  half  days  at  an  average 
speed  of  175  kilometers  per  hour.  The  aviator  was  the  recipient  of 
a  great  popular  demonstration  and  also  of  official  honors  upon  his 
arrival  in  La  Paz  last  August. 


BOLIVIA 

Arrival  of  first  Akgextixe  tr.ain  to  La  Paz. — The  first  train 
to  run  over  the  new  Atoeha-Villazon  section  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  left  Buenos  Aires  on  August  4,  arriving  in  La  Paz  on  August  8. 
Hie  train  was  composed  of  12  cal's,  including  sleepei's  and  dining  car. 
Among  the  passengers  were  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  special 
missions  to  the  Bolivian  centennial  celebration,  and  for  this  reason 
several  extra  stops  were  made  along  the  route.  This  completes  the 
second  transcontinental  railway  route  in  South  America — from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Antofagasta,  Arica  or  Mollendo. 

Exports  of  mixerals  durixg  July. — The  exports  of  minerals  in 
metric  tons  during  the  month  of  July  last  were  as  follows:  Tin, 
4,949;  lead,  3,174;  copper,  1,227;  silver,  343;  zinc,  402;  antimony, 
27C;  and  bismuth,  320.  (Comnierce  Reports,  September  14,  1925.) 


BRAZIL 

Coffee  exihirts. —  Brazilian  coffee  in  the  bean  exported  during 
1924  was  valued  at  2,298,572  contos  of  reis.  The  chief  ports  of 
shipment  were:  .Santos,  Rio  <le  Janeiro,  Victoria,  Bahia,  and  Recife 
(Pernambuco),  while  the  chief  countries  of  destination  were  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  (iermany. 

F'orestrv  service. — Under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of 
Agricidture  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  (’ommercial  Association  build¬ 
ing  it)  Rio  do  Janeiro  early  in  September,  to  consider  the  organization 
of  a  national  forestry  service.  Provisions  for  this  service  were  made 
by  Decree  No.  4421  <»f  December  28,  1921,  pid>lishc<l  in  the  IHario 
(J^cial  of  September  1,  H)25. 

Ports  of  Axgra  ih>s  Reis  axd  Nictherov. — Concessions  have 
been  grantwl  to  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  approved  by  Prt‘sident  Bernardes  for  the  building  and 
operation  of  the  ports  of  Angra  dos  Reis  and  Nictheroy.  The  work 
to  he  <lone  at  Angra  <los  Reis  includi's  the  building  of  a  3()()-meter 
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pier  for  docking  steamers  with  a  draft  of  8  meters,  the  laying  of 
railroad  lines,  the  building  of  warehouses  of  an  area  of  4,000  square 
meters,  said  warehouses  to  he  provided  with  moving  cranes,  the 
linking  of  the  llha  dos  Coqueiros  with  the  city  of  Angra  by  a  cause¬ 
way,  the  building  of  railway  spui-s  to  the  docks,  paving,  water  supply, 
and  provision  of  light  and  power. 

In  Nictheroy  the  work  is  not  to  exceed  a  cost  of  30,000  contos  of 
reis,  and  includes  dredging  the  entrance  canal  to  the  port,  building 
562  meters  of  docks  for  vessels  of  8-meter  draft,  four  warehouses 
with  a  total  area  of  9,680  square  meters,  and  railroad  spurs,  and 
supplying  paving,  streets,  water,  light,  and  power. 

Port  contracts  are  to  run  foi  75  yeare,  during  which  time  the  State 
is  to  receive  certain  taxes  in  payment  of  its  expenditures  and 
investment. 

Cotton  textiles. — The  Jornal  do  Bratsil  of  August  14,  1925,  pub¬ 
lished  figures  furnished  by  the  Centro  Industrial  de  Fiafdo  e  Teeelatjem 
(Industrial  Association  of  Spinning  and  Weaving)  which  show  that 
IJrazil  has  244  mills  with  a  capital  of  626,700  contos  of  reis.  The 
production  of  1924  was  700,000  metei's  of  textiles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  2,500,000  si)indles  and  65,700  looms  were  o])erated,  and 
110,000  oj)eratives  employed.  Cotton  manufactured  in  Brazil  has 
won  favorable  comment  in  expositions  and  from  foreign  cotton  experts. 
Due  to  three  fact(U‘s.  home  production  of  cotton,  water  power,  and 
cheap  labor,  it  is  thought  that  Brazil  can  weave  textiles  more  cheaply 
than  other  countries  and  that  she  can  supi)ly  not  only  herself  but 
neighboring  nations. 

New  .mineral. — A  new  mineral  of  the  wagnerite  group  recently 
discovered  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  has  been  nametl 
“.Vrrojadite”  in  honor  of  the  Brazilian  geologist,  Miguel  Arrojado 
Lisboa.  Tlie  new  mineral,  which  is  a  phosphate  of  iron,  manganese, 
calcium,  and'soda,  is  found  at  Serra  Branca.  9  kilometers  south  of 
Pedra  Lavrado  in  the  municipality  of  Picuhy.  in  Parahyba.  already 
famous  for  its  de|)osits  of  copper.  The  new  mineral  is  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  hematite  and  cassiterite.  It  is  thought  that  this 
mineral  will  have  a  high  value  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer,  since  it 
contains  over  30  per  cent  of  pliosphoric  acid. 

CIIII.E 

Ikon  and  steel  indu.stry. —  In  August  last  the  (iovernment  issued 
a  decree  giving  (Jovernment  aid  to  the  Klectro-.sitlerurgic  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Co.,  of  Valdivia,  wliich  j)r*)poses  to  utilize  tlie  hydraxdic  power 
of  the  southern  lakes  for  large  power  and  steel  plants  ami  iron  foundry, 
the  first  of  tlieir  nature  in  ('bile.  This  company  plans  to  construct  a 
hydroelectric  plant  devel<)ping  32.000  horsej)t)wer  and  an  electro- 
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metallurgic  foundry  with  an  annual  production  of  50,000  tons  of  iron 
and  laminated  steel.  The  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  company 
will  be  13,000,000  pesos  gold.  For  9,000,000  pesos  of  this  amount 
bonds  will  be  issued,  bn  which  the  State  assumes  the  obligation  of 
guaranteeing  6*4  per  cent  interest  and  an  annual  amortization  of  1 
per  cent. 

A  NEW  i:.\i*LosivE. — In  the  city  of  Antofagasta  experiments  were 
recently  made  with  a  new  explosive  called  “  Chilita,”  invented  by 
Capt.  Juan  L.  Donner.  This  exjdosive  is  said  to  have  proved  more 
effective  than  dynamite,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  contain  any  harmful 
elements  for  those  handling  it,  can  be  detonated  with  perfect  safety, 
does  not  give  off  poisonous  gases,  and  is  not  affected  by  cold  or  sudden 
changes  in  temperature. 

Development  of  the  nitrate  industry. — The  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  Anglo- Chilean  Consoli¬ 
dated  Nitrate  Corporation  to  establish  various  agencies  in  Chile,  with 
the  object  of  future  development  of  the  nitrate  industry.  The  above- 
mentioned  company  will  have  a  capital  of  9(),()0(),()00  pesos. 

COLOMBLA 

Puerto  Wilches  IIailroad, — According  to  reports  of  the  mana¬ 
ger,  the  first  50  kilometers  of  the  railroad  from  Puerto  Wilches,  a 
Magdalena  Itiver  port,  to  Bucaramanga,  were  inaugurated  during 
the  latter  part  of  July,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  various  officials  attending  the  ceremony.  The 
work  on  the  rest  of  the  road  is  progn'ssing  rapidly,  the  road  bed 
having  Ix'en  leveled  to  kilometer  75  and  other  preliminary  work 
finished  t«»  kilometer  108,  that  is  to  say  within  20  kilometers  of  the 
city  of  ibicaramanga,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Santander. 
Up  to  the  present  time  2,0.50,000  pesos  have  been  spent  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  railroad,  the  additiotud  cost  of  completing  the  road 
u|>  to  Bucaramanga  being  estimat(‘d  at  about  2,.520,000  pesos  more. 
Once  this  railroad  is  completed  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
deveh»pment  of  the  Ihjpartnu'ut  of  Santander,  which  is  a  great 
coffee  ami  agricidtural  center. 

COSTA  RICA 

A(;Ricf  LTi'UAi.  CREDITS.  —The  first  agricultural  <-,ooperative  society 
was  organiz(‘d  recently  in  Ni(t(»ya  for  the  |Uirpos(*  of  provi<ling  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  small  farm(*rs.  At  pn*sent  this  (;<n»perative  society 
is  compos<sl  of  100  iiu'inbers,  <‘aeh  imunber  paying  a  monthly  (piota. 
The  funds  thus  acciiinulaUsI  an*  available  to  members  for  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  iti  this  way  farmers  can  keep  from  having 
to  sell  their  cro|>s  at  too  low  a  figure  or  from  obtaining  loans  at  a 
very  high  inten^st  rate. 
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Parcel-post  statistics. — Durint;  the  first  six  luontlis  of  the 
pn'scnt  year  39,597  jiaekages  were  received  in  the  parcel-post  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  San  Jose  post  office,  of  which  14,943  came  from  the  United 
States;  9,044  from  England;  7,926  from  Ciernlany  and  the  rest  from 
various  other  countries.  The  customs  revenues  received  from  this 
service  amounted  to  490,021.70  colones,  which  is  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  figures  for  the  first  sLx  months  of  1924,  when  the 
number  of  parcels  received  was  29,568,  and  the  revenues  collected 
therefrom  333,474.70  colones,  showing  an  increase  of  156,547  colones 
in  favor  of  1925, 

CUBA 

Postal  air  service. — Several  foreign  airplane  companies  have 
made  offers  to  the  (’uhan  Government  for  establishing  an  air-mail 
service  in  the  Republic,  under  very  favorable  conditions.  .Vmong  the 
offers  is  one  from  a  French,  and  another  from  a  German  concern. 
The  airplanes  suggested  for  this  service  are  similar  to  those  used  on 
the  London  to  Paris  route,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  six  passengers, 
besides  the  pilot  and  a  mechanic  and  2,000  pounds  of  mail.  Three 
different  mail  routes  will  be  established,  one  along  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island,  another  along  the  southern  coast  and  the  third  traversing 
the  center  of  the  Republic.  The  postage  rate  per  letter  will  be  5 
cents. 

Highway  repairs.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  has  under 
consideration  a  plan  for  the  immediate  repair  of  the  main  highways 
of  the  island  and  also  for  repaving  the  streets  of  llabana  and  its 
suburbs.  It  is  expected  to  have  this  work  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  tourist  season  begins  in  full  force. 

Interesting  invention. — A  recent  invention  patented  by  two 
young  (’ubans  for  lowering  or  lifting  the  top  of  touring  cars,  which  is 
adapted  for  any  car,  will  be  of  interest  to  motorists,  particularly  in 
sections  where  open  cars  are  used.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  worked  by  a  lever  placed  near  the  emergency 
brake  and  gear  shift,  it  is  said  that  the  top  of  a  touring  car  may  be 
lifted  or  lowered  by  the  chauffeur  in  a  space  of  time  less  than  a 
minute,  without  stopping  the  machine  or  molesting  the  passengers. 

IHIMINICAN  REPUBLU' 

Protection  agaix.st  plant  diseases. —  In  onler  to  protect  native 
agriculture  against  plant  tliseases  fn»m  abroad  a  decree,  which  aj)- 
pears  in  the  (lonta  Ofivial  of  August  8,  forbids  the  introduction  into 
the  Republic  of  any  kind  of  bags  that  have  previously  contained  fruits 
or  vegetables,  or  the  material  from  such  bags.  Bags  that  have 
been  imported  in  cimtradiction  to  this  order  must  1m'  reexportetl  by 
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the  owner  or  burnt  within  seven  days  from  the  time  tliat  they  were 

•  received. 

I  Tobacco  seeds. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  a 

I  quantity  of  yellow  tobacco  seeds  which  will  be  distributed  to  planters 

^  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  fruit  inspectors,  and  agricultural 

t  inspectors,  for  the  next  planting. 

ECUADOR 

I 

(’ULTiVATiox  OF  TOBACCO. — Duo  to  the  fact  that  the  management 
of  the  tobacco  monoply  has  not  proved  to  the  best  advantage  of 
>  that  industry,  the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  decree  on  July  31 

:  tending  to  improve  conditions  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 

j  According  to  this  decree  all  restrictions  regarding  the  planting  and 

t  cultivation  of  tobacco  cease  from  the  date  of  the  decree.  Planters 

are  obliged  to  advise  the  authorities  of  their  district  of  the  location 
’  of  their  plantations  within  30  days  after  setting  out  the  plants.  The 

'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 

I  determine  means  for  controlling  the  production  of  tobacco  and  the 

(  expenses  thereof.  The  Government  will  purchase  the  next  crop  at 

•  a  price  fixed  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  a  committee 

•  appointed  by  the  growlers  of  each  district.  The  Government  will 

•  also  import  tobacco  seeds  from  abroad  and  will  distribute  them  free 
among  the  planters. 

Salt  monopoly. — By  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government 
)  dated  July  29,  1925,  the  General  Administration  of  the  Salt  Monop 

}  oly  located  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  has  been  abolished. 

•f  Receipts  of  cacao  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil. — During  the 

i  first  six  months  of  the  present  year— 1925 — the  amount  of  cacao 

•  received  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  reached  a  higher  figure  than  during 
the  same  period  of  the  five  previous  years,  as  the  following  table 


shows : 

l  Quintals  of 

100  (MHinds 

1921 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  397,803 

1922... . . . . . . . . .  487,  .570 

I  1923... . . . . . . . . . .  378,010 

.  1924 . . . . . . .  435,830 

1925 . . . . .  496,882 

i  GUATEMALA 


International  railroad  service. — The  press  reports  that  the 
International  Railroads  of  Central  America  plan  to  establish  a 
motor-car  service  between  San  Jos4,  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  connect  with 
the  hydro-airplane  service  which  is  to  be  established  from  Col6n, 
Panama,  with  intermediate  stops  to  San  Jos4,  Guatemala.  In  con- 
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nection  with  an  air  route  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  hydro¬ 
planes  from  Colombia  recently  visited  Guatemala  in  their  trial  flight 
over  Central  America. 

Twenty-five  new  passenger  cars,  of  which  four  are  parlor  cars, 
are  being  shipped  from  a  factory  in  Philadelphia  for  the  International 
Railroads  of  Central  America. 

Agricultural  association. — The  Agricultural  Association  of 
Lavarreda  celebrated  its  second  anniversary  on  September  15,  1925, 
with  the  award  of  prizes  to  the  most  successful  farmers  and  to  the 
most  brilliant  students  in  the  local  schools.  Part  of  the  program  was 
the  opening  to  the  public  of  the  new  highway  from  Menocal  to  La 
Montafiita. 

Chemical  Agricultltial  Laboratory. — The  equipment  has  been 
ordered  from  Germany  for  the  Chemical  Agricultural  Laboratory  to 
be  located  in  the  building  of  the  School  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Pharmacy  in  Guatemala  City.  The  laboratory  is  to  analyze  seeds, 
plants,  and  make  other  similar  tests,  and  also  to  analyze  food  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  to  the  public. 

HONDURAS 

Sugar. — The  steamer  Tegucigdl'pa  on  August  16,  1925,  sailed  from 
the  Atlantic  port  of  La  Ceiba  for  New  Orleans  with  a  shipment  of 
21,660  sacks  of  sugar,  weighing  64,800  quintales,  consigned  from  the 
Montecristo  sugar  central  to  England. 

Long-distance  telephone  line. — The  175-mile  telephone  line 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  which  runs  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Yojoa,  was  to  be  put  into  service  on  September  15, 
1925.  Another  line  is  planned  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Yoro,  with 
branches  to  La  Ceiba,  Olanchito,  Trujillo,  and  other  towns. 

MEXICO 

Foreign  trade  for  first  half  of  1925. — Mexico’s  imports 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1925  amounted  to  201,115,230  pesos, 
and  her  exports  during  the  same  period  to  363,829,253  pesos,  the 
favorable  trade  balance  therefore  being  162,714,023  pesos.  The 
following  totals  show  the  foreign  trade  from  January  to  Jime,  in¬ 
clusive,  1925,  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1923  and 
1924: 


1923 

1924 

1925 

Imports . 

Exports . 

Pesos 

15^666,339 

291,477,758 

Pe*iu 

140,573,774 

297,243,602 

Pesos 

201,115,230 

363,829,253 

C6101— 2r)t— Bull.  12- 
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The  percentage  of  this  trade  with  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


1  1923 

! 

1924 

1025 

74.71 

75.08 

7Z58 

80.24 

70.69 

82.98 

Petroleum. — From  July  1,  1924,  to  May  31,  1925,  288  oil  wells 
began  flowing,  yielding  169,522  cubic  meters,  while  on  the  latter 
date  Mexico  possessed  in  all  1,193  oil-producing  wells  which  yielded 
1,936,024  barrels  daily.  The  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
petroleum  industry  is  779,011,125  gold  pesos,  of  which  23  per  cent 
was  invested  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1917.  Oil  lands  under 
exploitation  by  companies  have  an  approximate  value  of  386,388,000 
gold  pesos,  and  the  profits  of  the  industry  amount  to  more  than  double 
the  investment.  (President’s  Message,  Sept.  1,  1925.) 

Division  of  land. — In  the  President’s  message  of  September  1, 
1925,  it  was  stated  that  the  National  Agrarian  Commission  has 
rendered  476  decisions,  of  wliich  359  have  been  carried  out,  thereby 
giving  possession  of  579,708  hectares  of  land  to  360,718  persons  in  the 
Republic. 

Aid  for  sugar  industry  and  planters. — Authorization  has  been 
given  by  the  Government  to  Frank  Y.  McLaughlin  to  invest 
12,000,000  pesos  in  the  refinancing  of  the  planters  of  Morelos  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  sugar  industry  of  that  State  by  means  of  sugar- 
mill  construction.  (President’s  message.  Sept.  1,  1925.) 

NICARAGUA 

Breakwaters  for  Corinto. — The  President  recently  discussed 
with  two  of  his  cabinet  ministers  and  a  foreign  engineer  a  project  for 
the  building  of  a  series  of  breakwaters  at  regular  intervals  in  the  bay 
at  Corinto  to  protect  the  port  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
The  work  if  undertaken  wiU  cost  about  5,000  cdrdobas. 

Le6n  railway  station. — On  August  20,  1925,  ofiicials  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  arrived  in  the  city  of  Le6n  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
new  railway  station  to  be  built  on  the  Calle  de  San  Juan.  The 
station  will  consist  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building  150  yards  long 
and  two  stories  high,  with  an  arch  to  admit  five  railway  tracks.  The 
second  floor  is  to  be  used  for  the  housing  of  the  employees.  Construc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  begun  the  week  following  the  officials’  visit. 

PANAMA 

Banana  industry. — The  banana  growers  of  the  Gatun  Lake 
region  have  formed  an  association  for  marketing  their  fruit  on  the 
cooperative  plan.  Each  member  is  to  contribute  50  cents  per  hectare 
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of  banana  land  to  a  fund  for  the  association.  Mr.  S.  M.  Perkins  was 
elected  president. 

From  Cristdbal,  the  Canal  Zone  Atlantic  port,  a  total  of  157,223 
stems  of  bananas  was  shipped  during  the  month  of  August,  which  is 
a  gain  of  86,904  hunches  over  the  total  shipment  of  August,  1924, 
though  less  than  the  record  total  shipped  in  May,  1925. 

The  San  Bias  Development  Company  expected  to  ship  50,000 
stems  during  the  month  of  September. 

Sponge  industry. — Members  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Panama 
have  formed  a  company  to  develop  the  sponge  industry  in  Panaman 
waters.  Oflf  Bocas  del  Toro  the  company  has  already  taken  1,000 
pounds  of  sponge,  of  which  it  has  sent  samples  to  buyers  in  other 
countries.  The  company  plans  to  fish  for  sponge  along  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  going  from  one  point  to  another  to  allow 
new  sponge  to  grow  after  each  cutting. 

Electric  light  in  Aguadulce  and  Pocri. — By  the  middle  of 
April  the  towns  of  Aguadulce  and  Pocri  are  to  be  supplied  with  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  an  ice  factory,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  contract 
between  the  Government  and  Sefior  Jos6  Antonio  Sosa  J. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture. — Recent  legislation  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  as  a  section  of  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  appointed  Sr.  Antonio  Diaz  G.  chief  of  this  bureau,  as  he  is 
a  graduate  agronomist  with  many  years  practical  experience. 

PARAGUAY 

Patent  office. — According  to  the  press,  a  patent  office  is  to  be 
established  in  Asuncidn  as  a  branch  of  the  Government  service. 

Electric  plants. — The  towns  of  Villeta  and  Caacup5  are  to  have 
electric  plants,  for  which  the  projects  are  now  being  considered  by  the 
assembly. 

Paraguayan  motion  picture. — The  first  Paraguayan  motion 
picture,  “Alma  Paraguaya,”  prepared  by  Sefior  Hip61ito  Carr6n, 
had  its  premiere  at  the  Teatro  Granados  in  Asuncidn  on  August  11, 
1925.  The  film  contains  interesting  pictures  of  the  popular,  religious, 
and  patriotic  activities  of  the  Paraguayan  people,  with  beautiful 
views  of  the  mountains  and  picturesque  country. 

Radio  broadcasting. — On  August  30,  1925,  the  communications 
section  of  the  Military  School  in  Asuncidn  held  a  trial  radio  program, 
broadcast  from  the  San  Bernardino  station  and  received  in  the 
Military  School. 

PERU 

Study  of  petroleum  resources. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  by  an  Executive  order  of  July  24  last  to  engage  the 
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services  of  a  competent  geologist  to  study  the  petroleum  resources  of 
the  Departments  of  Piura  and  Lambayeque,  and  of  the  Province  of 
Tumbes,  all  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peru.  To  cover  the  expense  of 
this  investigation  5,000  Peruvian  pounds  have  been  allotted  for  the 
purpose  in  the  present  budget. 

New  road.— On  August  2  last  the  highway  from  Huar&s,  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Ancash,  to  the  city  of  Carhuas  was  inaugurated. 
This  road,  which  is  40  kilometers  long,  traverses  the  length  of  the 
CaUejon  de  Huaylas,  opening  up  to  view  a  panorama  of  wonderful 
beauty  along  the  Huaylas  River  between  two  mountain  ranges. 

Agricultural  experimental  station. — By  an  Executive  decree 
of  July  8,  the  Companla  Administradora  del  Guano  was  authorized 
to  chaise  5  centavos  extra  on  every  bag  of  guano  sold,  the  funds  thus 
collected  to  be  used  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society  for  establish¬ 
ing  an  agricultural  experiment  station  for  investigating  and  studying 
plant  diseases. 

Land  survey  in  Indian  communities. — See  page  1278. 

SALVADOR 

Street  paving. — On  August  11,  1925,  a  visit  of  inspection  was 
made  by  the  Nicaraguan  delegation  to  the  fourth  centenary  of  San 
Salvador’s  foundation  to  the  paving  under  construction  in  the  capital 
city  of  Salvador.  The  work  was  explained  in  detail  as  the  visitors 
pa-ssed  sections  in  all  stages  of  construction  from  preparation  to  the 
laying  of  the  asphalt.  The  streets  already  paved  were  turned  over  to 
the  municipality  on  August  6  as  part  of  the  Fourth  Centenary  of 
Foundation  ceremonies. 

Correction. — In  the  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin  it  was 
erroneously  stated  that  the  government  printing  office  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  San  Salvador  on  April  29,  1925.  The  printing  office  opened 
on  that  date  was  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office  having  been  in  existence  since  1823. 

Simplification  of  customs  duties. — See  page  1274. 

URUGUAY 

New  CU.STOM1IOUSE. — The  press  reports  that  the  new  customhouse 
of  Montevideo,  on  which  construction  was  begun  in  September,  will 
be  completed  in  three  years. 

Uruguayan  Livestock  Expositio.v. — On  August  14,  1925,  the 
Twentieth  Exposition  of  Livestock  Champions  was  opened  near 
Montevideo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asociacidn  Rural  del  Uruguay 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Minister  of  Industry,  and  many  other  officials  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  as  guests. 
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Dr.  Domingo  Bordaberry,  president  of  the  Asociacion  Rural,  in 
making  his  opening  address  referred  to  the  influence  of  England  on  the 
livestock  industry  of  Uruguay,  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
guests,  on  inspecting  the  exliihits  of  fine  blooded  animals,  expressed 
their  admiration  of  Uruguay’s  progress  in  livestock  raising. 

VENEZUELA 

Census  to  be  taken. — An  Executive  decree  of  August  17,  1925, 
authorizes  the  taking  of  a  national  census  on  January  31  and  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  2,  and  3,  1926.  An  additional  credit  of  580,000  bolivares  has 
been  made  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  cover 
the  expense  of  making  the  census. 

Exports  of  Venezuelan  coffee  to  the  United  States. — During 
the  fiscal  year  1924-25  Venezuela  exported  to  the  United  States 
57,392,861  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  $12,771,387.  These  figures 
represent  4.5  and  4.8  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  quantity  and 
value  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity  to  the  United  States  during 
that  period.  {Commerce  Reports,  September  21,  1925.) 

New  highway. — The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Gudrico  issued 
a  decree  on  August  10  last  authorizing  the  opening  of  a  new  road 
connecting  the  town  of  Altagracia  de  Orituce  with  the  important 
coffee  center  of  San  Francisco  de  Macaira. 
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BRAZIL 

Congress  of  Popular  and  Agricultural  Credit. — The  Popu¬ 
lar  Banks,  Rural  Banks,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Federal  District  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August  to  consider 
standardization  for  the  methods  of  operation  of  popular  banks, 
rural  banks,  and  cooperative  credit  associations.  The  Central  Credit 
Bank  of  Louvain  was  adopted  as  a  model  for  the  credit  banks,  and 
the  cooperative  credit  associations  proposed  to  join  in  a  federation 
with  the  Bank  of  the  Federal  District  as  main  member,  gradually 
converting  it  into  the  Federal  Bank  of  Popular  and  Rural  Credit  of 
Brazil. 

CHILE 


Central  bank  of  Chile. — The  plan  prepared  by  the  financial 
mission  headed  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  of  Princeton  University, 
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for  establishing  in  Chile  a  sole  bank  of  emission  with  participation  of 
the  Government,  other  banks,  and  individuals  was  approved  by  the 
Chief  Executive  on  August  22,  1925,  and  thus  became  a  law. 

Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  founded  a  bank  called  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile,  whose  chief 
operations  shall  be  emission  and  rediscount  and  whose  powers  and  obligations 
shall  be  determined  by  the  present  law. 

The  bank  is  founded  for  a  term  of  50  years,  which  may  be  extended  on  petition 
of  the  bank. 

The  new  institution  shall  have  its  legal  domicile  in  Santiago  and  may  establish 
branches  in  other  cities  of  the  Republic  and  foreign  countries.  Its  authorized 
capital  shall  be  150,000,000  pesos,  which  may  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
200,000,000  pesos  at  the  instance  of  eight  directors  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  capital  shall  be  divided  into  150,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  1,000  pesos 
each.  All  the  shares  shall  be  registered,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  par  value  shall 
be  paid  at  latest  the  day  w’hen  the  Government  approves  the  bank's  statutes, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  parts,  the  first  half  six  months  and  the  second 
half  one  year  after  approval  of  the  statutes. 

The  shares  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  to  be  called  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Shares  of  series  A  shall  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  pesos  and  shall 
be  entirely  subscribed  by  the  Government;  those  of  series  B  shall  be  subscribed 
by  Chilean  banks  carrying  on  banking  operations  in  Chile;  those  of  series  C 
may  be  subscribed  by  foreign  banks  operating  in  Chile,  and  those  of  series  D 
may  be  subscribed  by  any  person  or  legally  formed  entity. 

The  bank  shall  be  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  of  10  members,  3  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  2  to  be  elected  by  the  shareholders 
of  class  B,  1  each  by  the  shareholders  of  classes  C  and  D,  1  elected  jointly  by  the 
National  Society  of  Agriculture  and  the  Society  for  Industrial  Promotion,  1  by 
the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers  of  .Chile  and  the  Central  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  of  Chile,  and  1  by  the  directors  of  the  Labor  Federation.  Members  of 
Congress  and  directors  and  salaried  employees  of  joint-stock  banks  are  ineligible 
to  election  as  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  a  president,  vice  president,  and  general 
manager  of  the  bank,  the  first  two  of  whom  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the 
board.  Members  of  Congress,  salaried  public  employees,  and  directors  and 
salaried  employees  of  other  banks  are  ineligible  to  election  as  president  or  vice 
president. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  buy  or  sell  telegraphic  drafts;  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
coin  or  bars;  to  buy,  sell,  or  discount  bank  drafts  on  foreign  cities  and  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  covering  import  or  export  operations,  their  term  not  to  exceed 
90  days;  to  buy,  sell,  or  discount  bills  of  exchange  or  bills  accepted  by  joint- 
stock  banks  given  and  payable  in  Chile,  their  term  not  to  exceed  90  days,  based 
on  commercial  transactions;  to  receive  sight  deposits  without  interest;  to  buy, 
sell,  and  accept  as  guarantees,  under  the  restrictions  of  this  law,  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Government,  municipalities.  State  railways,  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  divisions  or  agencies. 

The  bank  shall  be  the  principal  depository  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  of 
Chile  and  shall  act  as  its  fiscal  agent. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Chile  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  the  emission  of  paper 
money  during  the  50  years  of  its  legal  existence. 

Said  bank  notes  shall  be  received  at  par  and  without  any  limit  as  to  amount 
in  pa3rment  of  taxes  and  any  other  obligations,  whether  public  or  private,  pro- 
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vided,  however,  that  in  private  contracts  it  may  be  stipulated  that  payment 
shall  be  in  any  other  coin. 

The  bank  is  under  obligation  to  exchange  and  immediately  cancel  or  retire 
from  circulation  all  the  Government  paper  money  and  treasury  “vales”  or 
notes. 

In  compensation  for  the  aforementioned  obligation,  the  following  funds  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Central  Bank;  The  nitrate  pledges,  deposits  in  the  Banco 
Espafiol  de  Chile,  and  gold  deposits  established  in  conformity  with  law  No.  2654 
of  1912  and  law  No.  3360  of  1918.  The  balance  to  cover  such  obligations  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  bank  in  gold  coin,  bars,  or  gold  credits  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

The  bank  shall  maintain  a  gold  reserve  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  its  paper  money  in  circulation  and  of  its  deposits. 

The  organizing  committee  of  the  bank  shall  be  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  two  Chilean  bankers,  one  foreign  banker,  and  two  other  persons,  all  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  As  soon  as  it  is  appointed  the 
organizing  committee  shall  proceed  to  organize  the  bank,  ceasing  its  functions 
upon  election  and  organization  of  the  board  of  directors. 

COLOMBIA 

Bank  of  the  Repubuc. — Some  interesting  data  regarding  the 
operations  of  this  institution  were  given  in  the  financial  section  of  the 
President’s  Message  to  Congress.  According  to  these  figures  the 
cash  deposits  and  payments  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1925, 
were  460,944,680.64  pesos,  while  in  the  preceding  year  they  to¬ 
taled  186,820,263.54  pesos.  During  1924-1925  loans  and  discounts 
amounted  to  25,909,451.01  pesos,  as  against  12,053,038.91  pesos  in 
the  previous  year.  The  deposits  received  amounted  to  461,427,663.55 
pesos,  as  against  53,623,137.65  pesos  in  the  previous  year. 

Proposed  $50,000,000  loan. — The  New  York  banking  house  of 
Blair  &  Co.,  together  with  the  contracting  firm  of  Fraser,  Brace  &  Co., 
has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Colombian  Government  for  a  loan 
of  $50,000,000  and  the  construction  of  various  railroads  and  other 
public  works  to  which  these  funds  would  be  applied.  According  to 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  submitted  the  first  issue  of  the  loan 
would  represent  $17,500,000  worth  of  bonds,  at  7  per  cent  annual 
interest,  and  amortization  witliin  30  years,  at  IH  cent  a  year,  and 
13  per  cent  initial  discount.  Subsequent  bond  issues  would  be  made 
by  the  Government  and  taken  by  Blair  &  Co.  according  to  the  then 
current  market  prices.  The  loan  would  be  guaranteed  with  the 
revenues  from  the  State  railroads  already  built  and  in  operation,  and 
with  the  receipts  derived  from  the  railroads  to  be  constructed  with 
the  funds  provided  by  this  loan.  The  plans  and  drawings  for  the 
railroads  would  be  made  by  Fraser,  Brace  &  Co.  vrith  the  cooperation 
of  Colombian  engineers. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Government  revenues. — Customs  receipts  for  July  of  the  present 
year  were  $430,000,  as  compared  with  $410,000  in  the  same  month  of 
1924.  Internal  revenues  for  July  wore  $666,000,  as  against  $500,000 
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for  July,  1924.  The  total  increase  in  Government  revenue  for  the 
first  seven  montlis  of  the  year  was  $800,000  in  excess  of  that  for  an 
equal  period  of  1924.  {Commerce  Reports,  September  7,  1925.) 

ME  xico 

National  Bank  of  Mexico. — In  accordance  ^\^th  a  law  passed 
August  25,  1925,  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico  was  established  on 
September  1  last.  The  law  providing  for  the  foundation  of  the  bank 
consists  of  five  sections,  as  follows:  The  incorporation  of  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  as  a  stock  company,  the  emission  of  paper  money,  the 
regulation  of  monetary  circulation  and  operations  with  the  Federal 
Government,  rediscounting  and  operations  with  associated  banks, 
and  general  provisions.  The  corporation  operating  the  bank  is  to 
exist  for  30  years  with  the  privilege  of  extension  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  statutes. 

The  law  provides  that  the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  consist  of 
100,000,000  gold  pesos  in  1,000,000  registered  shares  with  a  par 
value  of  100  pesos  each,  which  capital  may  be  increased  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organization  of  the  bank  and  the 
statutes.  The  shares  are  to  be  divided  into  two  series:  Series  A, 
wluch  shall  always  represent  at  least  51  per  cent  of  the  bank’s  capital 
and  may  be  subscribed  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  only, 
and  Series  B,  which  may  be  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  public. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  law  that  the  object  of  the  bank  is  to  issue 
bills;  regulate  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  Republic,  foreign 
exchange,  and  interest  rates;  rediscount  actual  commercial  docu¬ 
ments;  handle  the  business  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  in  general,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  effect  the  banking 
operations  permitted  to  banks  of  deposit  and  discount. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  may  issue  bills  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  double 
the  amount  of  gold  reserve  on  hand,  and  may  make  loans  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  amounts  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  visible 
capital,  but  may  not  make  loans  to  State  governments  nor  to  city 
governments. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  began  operations  with  a  fund  of  64,000,000 
gold  pesos,  of  which  60,000,000  pesos  were  subscribed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  will  distribute  its  capital  throughout 
the  States  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  States,  thus 
extending  its  economic  influence  throughout  the  country. 

Government  expenditures  and  economies. — The  President  in 
his  message  of  September  1,  1925,  made  the  following  statement  on 
the  budget  of  expenditures: 

In  1924  the  expenditures  were  reduced  by  100,000,000  pesos  and  some  of  the 
revenues  were  increased  ♦  ♦  The  fiscal  year  of  1925  began  with  a  deficit 
of  41,627,000  pesos,  which  forced  upon  the  Government  rigid  economy  in  ex- 
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penditures  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  internal  and  external  obligations.  The  budget 
of  expenditures  for  the  present  year — 1925 — was  as  follows:  Personnel  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  207,694,004.30  pesos  and  public  debt,  84,169,672.95  pesos,  making  a 
total  of  291,863,677.25  pesos,  w’hich  amount  was  further  reduced  to  216,672,- 
465.93  pesos,  or  34,440,000  pesos  less  than  the  expenditure  in  1924. 

This  reduction  has  made  possible  the  carrying  out  of  the  Government’s  financial 
plan  as  follows:  To  found  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  to  resume  the  payments 
on  the  public  debt  at  an  early  date,  and  to  commence  construction  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  highway  and  irrigation  projects.  Interest  has  been  paid  when  due,  and  the 
initial  deficit  of  41,626,969.45  pesos  had  been  reduced  on  September  1,  1925,  to 
14,291,039.50  pesos  by  the  payment  of  26,355,929.95  pesos  on  overdue  salaries 
and  old  debts  to  merchants  and  manufacturers,  which  amount,  added  to  the 
44,650,607.91  pesos  in  the  Treasury  on  September  1,  brought  the  excess  of 
receipts  over  authorized  expenditures  to  70,986,537.86  pesos  on  that  date. 
Deducting  expenditures  authorized  but  not  made  leaves  an  actual  balance  of 
25,450,060  pesos. 

Public  debt. — The  President  in  his  message  of  September  1  also 
gave  the  figures  of  the  public  debt  as  follows:  Debts  not  included  in 
the  de  la  Huerta-Lamont  Convention  of  June  16,  1922,  capital  and 
interest,  171,445,085  pesos;  and  debts  included  in  that  convention, 
982,136,775  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

Government  finances. — The  report  of  the  Nicaraguan  section  of 
the  Inter  American  High  Commission  made  to  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  on  the  year  1924  gives  the  following  facts: 

The  monetary  circulation  averaged  3,498,314.34  edrdobas  monthly,  a  consid- 
able  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  imports  reached  8,806,896  edrdobas  and  that  of  the  exports 
12,990,026  edrdobas,  the  customs  revenues  therefrom  being  1,988,895.89  c6rdo- 
bas  and  the  internal  revenue  977,601.51  edrdobas. 

The  foreign  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  the  Ethelburg  debt 
bonds  of  1909  to  the  amount  of  864,720  pounds  sterling  and  treasury  certificates. 
Series  A  of  1920,  to  the  amount  of  300,000  edrdobas.  The  treasury  certificates 
were  entirely  canceled,  and  through  the  amortization  effected  on  the  bonds  of 
1909  during  the  year  1924  that  debt  was  reduced  to  820,000  pounds  sterling. 
The  Government  purchased  for  300,000  edrdobas  the  shares  of  the  National 
Bank  held  by  non-government  owners,  paying  the  same  bankers  an  equal  sum 
for  the  Overseas  Trading  Company. 
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ARGENTINA 

Women’s  civil  status. — The  subcommittee  of  the  National 
Congress  which  has  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  civil 
status  of  women  has  prepared  a  bill  which  provides  the  following: 

Single  women  legally  of  age,  divorced,  or  widowed  may  exercise  the  same  civil 
rights  as  men;  engage  in  any  profession,  trade,  industry,  or  employment  open 
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under  the  law  to  men  legally  of  age;  and  participate  in  all  juridic  acts  of  civil 
life  under  the  same  circumstances  as  a  man  legally  of  age.  The  woman  legally  of 
age  who  is  married,  or  has  a  legal  separation  of  person  or  property  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  enjoys  her  civil  rights  without  necessity  of  either  marital  or  judicial  author¬ 
ization:  that  is,  she  may  exercise  a  profession  or  trade;  dispose  of  her  salary,  pro¬ 
fessional  fees,  profits  from  business,  etc.;  she  may  join  civil  or  commercial  associa¬ 
tions  or  professional  or  cooperative  bodies;  she  may  exercise  the  right  of  guardian¬ 
ship  over  her  children  by  a  previous  marriage;  she  may  acquire,  with  her  earnings 
or  profits,  personal  or  real  property  which  she  may  administer,  sell  or  mortgage; 
she  may  administer  any  property  belonging  to  her  before  the  marriage  contract; 
she  may  administer  any  property  received  by  legacy,  gift,  or  inheritance  after 
marriage;  she  may  dispose  of  her  share  of  the  marital  property  upon  the  division 
thereof  by  divorce;  she  may  administer  the  property  of  her  children  by  a  previous 
marriage  without  bringing  such  property  into  the  new  marital  association;  she 
may  accept  or  repudiate  the  legitimacy  which  her  parents  may  confer  upon  her; 
she  may  bequeath  her  property  acquired  before  marriage  and  that  acquired 
afterwards  by  legacy,  donation,  or  inheritance  or  by  her  own  labor  to  her  rela¬ 
tives;  and  she  may  appear  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  civil  law  suits  involving  her 
person  or  proj>erty,  or  the  persons  or  property  of  her  minor  children  by  a  previous 
marriage. 

During  the  existence  of  a  marriage  the  woman  may,  with  judicial  authority, 
dispose  of  the  personal  property  of  her  husband  for  the  maintenance  of  herself 
and  their  minor  children  when  the  husband  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  the 
Republic  or  elsewhere  for  more  than  two  years,  and  when  the  woman  has  no  other 
resources.  The  woman  is  not  responsible  for  her  husband’s  debts,  nor  is  the  hus¬ 
band  responsible  for  the  w’oman’s  debts.  The  husband  or  wife  is  responsible  for 
obligations  contracted  by  the  other  only  when  these  are  for  the  home,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  marital  possession.s. 

Late  advices  state  that  this  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

CHILE 

Farm  chattel  mortgage. — On  August  13  last  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  signed  decree  law  No.  474 
for  farm  chattel  mortgage  contracts.  This  decree  law  has  for  its 
object  to  create  a  lien  on  movable  property  in  favor  of  a  creditor  for 
the  security  of  his  debt,  the  debtor  meanwhile  retaining  possession 
and  use  of  the  article  pledged. 


CUBA 

Pan  American  Bureau  of  Cuba. — On  August  14  last  the  Chief 
Executive  signed  the  regulations  governing  the  Pan  American  Bureau 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The  principal  object  of  this  Bureau  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  other  American  States  for  their  mutual  interests 
within  the  principles  of  Pan  Americanism.  The  Pan  American  Bureau 
of  Cuba  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  has 
the  following  duties:  To  procure  the  ratification  of  Pan  American 
treaties  and  conventions;  promote  the  intercourse  of  ideas  between 
Cuba  and  the  other  American  Republics,  by  the  interchange  of  pub¬ 
lications;  prepare  and  organize  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
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American  States  to  be  held  in  Habana;  furnish  information  to  Cuban 
delegates  attending  any  Pan  American  congress  or  conference;  and 
also  to  establish  a  library  provided  with  books,  magazines,  and  other 
material  relating  to  Pan  Americanism. 

The  Pan  American  Bureau  of  Cuba  will  be  administered  by  a 
director  with  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary. 

ECUADOR 

Commission  to  revise  the  constitution. — By  virtue  of  a  decree 
issued  July  27,  1925,  a  commission  was  created  to  revise  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  State.  The  members  of  this  commission  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Government  who  mtU  suggest  the 
general  outline  for  the  amendments  to  the  constitution.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  also  charged  with  drafting  laws  and  codes  on  various 
questions  which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  previous  legislation. 

HONDURAS 

Regulations  for  motion-picture  censorsiup. — The  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  August  26,  1925,  publishes  the  regulations  for  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  motion  pictures  in  Honduras,  which  went  into  effect  upon 
their  publication. 

Interior  regulations. — The  regulations  for  the  holding  of  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Congress  and  all  matters  connected  therewith 
were  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  August  6,  1925,  becoming 
effective  upon  that  date. 

Regulations  for  venereal  prophylaxis. — The  regulations  for 
the  venereal  prophylaxis  section  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Health 
were  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  August  10,  1925,  upon  which 
date  they  became  effective. 

PANAMA 

Boundary  commission. — President  Clxiari  has  appointed  Seflores 
Tom4s  Guardia,  Leopoldo  Arosemena,  and  Rodolfo  Herbruger,  the 
latter  two  of  whom  are  engineers,  as  the  Panaman  members  of  the 
mixed  commission  which  is  to  determine  the  boundaries  between 
the  Republics  of  Colombia  and  Panama. 

PERU 

Land  survey  in  Indian  communities. — In  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  July  24,  1925,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  send  engi¬ 
neers  to  the  various  Indian  communities  to  survey  the  lands  of 
these  communities  and  also  to  take  the  census  of  population  in  these 
districts.  Once  the  land  has  been  surveyed,  the  property  \s*ill  be 
divided  and  marked  and,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Govern- 
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ment,  the  title  to  lands  will  be  turned  over  to  the  communities  not 
now  possessing  legal  titles.  The  Minister  of  the  Intenor  will,  further¬ 
more,  establish  a  property  registration  office.  The  full  text  of  this 
decree  appears  in  the  official  paper,  El  Peruano,  of  August  3,  1925. 

SALVADOR 

Simplification  of  customs  duties. — The  President  issued  a  decree 
on  August  12,  1925,  effective  from  September  1,  simplifying  customs 
duties  and  surtaxes.  This  tj’pe  of  tax  is  to  be  known  as  the  40  per 
cent  tax  on  import  duties  and  includes  the  original  customs  duties  on 
importation  plus  the  surtaxes  in  effect.  The  full  text  of  the  decree 
is  published  in  El  Diario  de  la  Prensa  of  San  Salvador  for  August  14, 
1925. 

VENEZUELA 

New  laws  promulgated. — The  Venezuelan  Congress  recently 
passed  three  important  laws  on  the  following  subjects:  Mining,  the 
status  of  foreigners,  and  uncultivated  and  public  lands.  These  three 
laws  are  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  in  the  issues  of  July  18  and 
August  15  and  18,  192.5,  respectively. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 

COSTA  RICA-PAN  A.MERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Ratification  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — On  June 
18,  1925,  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  ratified  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Code,  adopted  ad  referendum  on  November  14,  1924,  by  the 
Seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  held  in  the  city  of 
Habana,  Cuba.  {La  Gaceta,  July  11,  1925.) 

GUATEMALA-CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Convention  for  the  preparation  of  projects  of  electoral 
LEGISLATION. — This  convention,  signed  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  on  February  7,  1923,  in 
Washington,  was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Guatemala 
on  May  14,  1925,  and  signed  and  published  by  the  President  on 
July  18,  1925.  The  decree  of  publication  appears  in  the  Guatemalteco 
of  July  31,  1925. 
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VENEZLTILA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Ratification  of  treaty  to  pre>"ent  conflicts  between  the 
American  States. — By  a  decree  of  June  6,  1925,  the  Venezuelan 
Congress  approved,  without  reserv'ations,  the  treaty  to  avoid  or  pre¬ 
vent  conflicts  between  the  American  States  signed  on  May  3,  1923, 
at  the  Fifth  International  Pan  American  Conference  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  {Gaceta  Ojicial,  September  7,  1925.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Agricultural  school’s  anniversary. — On  August  G,  1925,  the 
Agricultural  and  Livestock  School  of  the  University  of  La  Plata  in 
Llavollol,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Agricultural 
Experts  and  the  Society  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  celebrated  with  a 
luncheon  the  forty-second  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  This  school, 
says  La  Prensa,  was  the  first  established  in  South  America  for  the 
teaching  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricultural  and  animal  indus¬ 
try.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  the  Ministers  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Public  Instruction,  the  president  of  La  Plata  University, 
the  deans  of  the  Schools  of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary  Medicine  of 
Buenos  Aires  University  and  of  the  Universities  of  La  Plata  and 
Corrientes,  and  the  president  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  Sr. 
Ingeniero  Pag6s,  one  of  the  first  three  agricultural  experts  graduated 
by  the  school  in  question.  An  athletic  meet  was  held  before  the 
luncheon  and  a  reception  afterwards. 

New  rural  schools. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  passed  June  22,  1925,  the  inspector 
general  of  territorial  schools  has  ordered  the  opening  of  14  primary 
rural  schools,  in  wliich  approximately  1,000  children  will  receive 
instruction. 

BOLIVIA 

Aviation  school. — With  the  purpose  of  developing  the  military 
aviation  school  by  improving  the  equipment  and  providing  good 
instructors,  the  Government  has  engaged  the  services  of  a  Swiss 
flight  instructor  and  a  mechanic,  who  have  already  arrived  in  La 
Paz.  A  number  of  Fokker  airplanes  purchased  by  the  Government 
for  the  school  have  also  arrived  at  the  aerodrome  at  La  Paz. 
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National  Congress  of  Students. — The  first  National  Congress 
of  Students  will  meet  shortly  in  the  city  of  Sucre.  The  congress 
will  be  divided  into  four  sections  covering  educational  subjects, 
political  questions,  economic  questions,  and  general  topics. 

Argentine  students  visit  Bolivia. — A  group  of  75  Argentine 
students  arrived  in  La  Paz  in  August,  1925,  to  attend  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Centenary  of  Bolivian  Independence.  Of  the  75 
students,  15  came  from  Buenos  Aires,  25  from  Jujuy  and  Tucum&n, 
and  35  from  Salta,  each  group  being  accompanied  by  teachers. 
Their  transportation  to  the  border  was  paid  by  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  and  from  that  point  on  was  paid  by  the  Bolivian  Government. 
While  in  La  Paz  the  students  were  the  guests  of  the  Universitaria 
Nacional  Independente,  an  organization  of  University  and  secondary 
school  students  of  Bolivia.  Among  the  plans  discussed  were  those 
for  the  increased  intellectual  exchange  between  the  student  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  tw'o  countries;  exchange  of  teachers,  scholarships,  and 
periodicals;  and  the  centralization  of  the  departments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bolivia  with  the  medical  and  dental  schools  in  La  Paz;  law, 
letters,  and  theology  in  Sucre;  agriculture  in  Cochabamba;  and 
engineering  in  Oruro  and  Potosf. 

BRAZIL 

Education  Day. — A  Dia  do  Estudo,  or  Education  Day,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  August  11,  1925,  commemorating  the 
centenary  of  the  establishment  of  the  law  schools  of  Brazil.  The 
celebration,  which  was  held  in  the  Itamaraty  Palace,  was  attended  by 
Government  officials,  including  the  cabinet  ministers,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  educators,  and  students.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  rector 
of  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  delegate  of  the  students  of 
Sfio  Paulo  where  one  of  the  first  law  schools  w  as  opened,  and  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  students  of  Pernambuco  where,  in  Recife,  another  law 
school  was  established  in  1827.  The  students  of  higher  education 
gave  a  message  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  for  transmission 
to  the  Ijcague  of  Nations. 

CHILE 

New  president  of  the  Pedagogic  Institute. — Don  Dario  Cas¬ 
tro  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  “rector,”  or  president,  of  the 
Pedagogic  Institute  of  Chile. 

Educational  reforms. — In  a  report  on  educational  reform  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Public  Instruction,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Seftora  Sara  Guerin  de  Elgueta,  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  made 
was  that  of  creating  a  supervisory  bureau  of  public  instruction. 
Under  this  bureau  w^ould  come  the  boards  of  higher,  secondary,  and 
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primary  education,  as  well  as  those  of  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  education.  This  important  report  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  consideration. 

New  BUILDING  FOR  Pharmacy  School. — The  Government  has 
appropriated  500,000  pesos  for  constructing  a  new  building  for  the 
Pharmacy  School  of  the  University  of  Chile. 

School  of  automobile  mechanics. — A  school  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Santiago,  Chile,  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  care  of  automobiles  and  intelligent  driving,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  which  are  a  daily  result  of  ignorance  and  care¬ 
lessness. 

COLOMBIA 


Educational  experts. — About  the  middle  of  last  August  four 
Belgian  and  Swiss  professors  engaged  abroad  to  teach  in  the 
Modem  High  School  of  Bogotd  arrived  in  that  city.  A  number  of 
teachers  from  schools  in  the  various  departments  have  been  sent  to 
Bogota  by  the  respective  governors  of  the  departments  and  directors 
of  public  instruction  to  attend  lectures  which  will  be  given  by  these 
foreign  professors  on  various  subjects. 

Public  scientific  and  literary  lectures. — By  virtue  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  scientific  societies, 
academies,  and  other  institutions  of  public  instruction  supported  by 
the  State  or  receiving  financial  benefits  therefrom,  shall  oi^anize 
public  lectures  to  be  given  once  a  month  on  subjects  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  institution  and  of  general  interest  and  importance. 

Visit  of  Belgian  professor. — The  eminent  Belgian  professor. 
Dr.  Ovide  Decroly,  who  arrived  recently  in  Bogotd,  is  visiting 
Colombia  on  his  own  responsibility,  receiving  no  recompense  what¬ 
soever  either  from  the  Government  or  any  oi^anization,  with  the 
altruistic  purpose  of  studying  the  youth  of  the  coimtry  and  making 
suggestions  for  improving  the  present  system  of  education.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Decroly  has  made  a  special  study  of  educating  degenerate  and 
defective  children,  studying  the  personality  of  each  child  and  the 
subjects  most  suitable  for  his  development. 

The  Colombian  Senate  in  a  message  of  welcome  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  manifested  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  in 
having  Professor  Decroly  undertake  this  most  beneficial  work  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 

Institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  bund. — The  Minister  of 
Instruction  ami  Public  Health  has  submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  for 
consideration  authorizing  the  Government  to  establish  in  Bogota 
an  institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  to  engage  the  services 
of  foreign  experts  for  the  administration  of  the  establishment. 
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COSTA  RICA 

School  revenues. — In  the  official  paper  La  Gaceta  of  July  15 
last  a  table  is  published  giving  the  distribution  of  revenues  and  funds 
for  public  instruction  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year.  This  table  shows  a  total  of  61,057.57  colones  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  The  school  registration  during  this  same  period 
was  108,829  pupils. 

ECUADOR 

Plan  for  reorganizing  the  system  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  professors  in  the  Mejia  Institute  of 
Quito  the  following  questions  were  discussed  with  a  view  to  improving 
secondary  instruction:  Establishment  of  a  course  for  teachers,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  courses  in  mechanics  and  agriculture,  exchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors  between  the  various  colleges  of  the  American  Republics,  and 
the  placing  of  the  age  for  retirement  of  teachers  at  50  years  after 
15  years  of  service. 

GUATEMALA 

Library  and  reading  room. — The  Justo  Rufino  Barrios  library  ^ 
and  reading  room  in  Jacaltenango  was  opened  on  June  30,  1925,  as 
the  happy  result  of  a  number  of  gifts  of  money  and  books  made  to 
the  committee  in  charge  of  its  organization. 

HAITI 

Normal  school. — This  school,  located  in  Port-au-Prince,  is 
especially  intended  for  training  young  women  from  the  coimtry 
districts  to  become  teachers  or  governesses.  In  July  last  11  young 
women  successfully  passed  their  examinations  at  this  school. 

School  statistics. — According  to  the  report  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of 
schools  in  session  during  the  past  school  year  was  944,  and  the 
number  of  enrolled  students,  74,496.  The  rural  schools  have  been 
much  improved,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Haiti  a  school  of  commerce  has  been  established. 

HONDURAS 

National  geography. — A  circular  letter  has  recently  been  sent 
out  to  the  directors  of  Departmental  Public  Education  asking  that 
they  require  the  teachers  in  their  territory  to  furnish  monographs 
from  the  local  records  on  the  foundation,  limits,  physical,  miner- 
ological,  hydrographic,  and  climatic  aspects,  flora,  fauna,  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  locality.  The  departmental  education  directors  are 
to  prepare  a  monograph  on  the  department  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
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National  Council  of  Education  for  consideration  in  the  compilation 
of  a  national  geography. 

Libraries. — The  president  of  the  Central  Academy  for  Teachers, 
tlirough  the  press,  is  making  acknowledgments  of  gifts  of  books  for 
the  formation  of  the  teachers’  library  in  Tegucigalpa. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico  recently  sent 
more  than  40  works  of  different  authors  to  the  library  of  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades  of  Tegucigalpa. 

The  director  of  the  National  Library  of  Honduras,  in  Tegucigalpa, 
reports  that  during  the  month  of  July,  1925,  1,176  persons  made 
use  of  1,205  books,  326  of  the  readers  being  adults  and  760  minoi-s 
and  all  but  90  Hondurans. 

MEXICO 

Public  education'. — In  his  message  read  to  Congress  on 
September  1 , 1925,  the  President  gave  the  following  facts  on  education 
in  Mexico; 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  is  deeply  interested  in  the  problem 
of  educating  the  rural  population,  for  which  it  has  maintained  since  December  1, 
1924,  2,001  rural  schools  and  2,300  teachers,  furnishing  instruction  to  108,,'iOO 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  This  represents  an  increase  of  062  schools 
and  1,214  teachers  over  those  in  1924. 

University  registration  up  to  July  31,  1925,  was  11,071  students. 

The  cultural  propaganda  section  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  gave  544 
exhibits  and  227  lectures  and  showed  1,936  motion  pictures  to  a  total  number  of 
123,174  persons. 

The  radio  broadrasting  station  has  successfully  disseminated  cultural  programs 
to  a  wide  audience. 

The  Department  of  Psjcliopodagogy  and  Hygiene  has  been  organizeil  to 
determine  the  norms  of  physical  and  mental  development  in  Mexican  children. 

From  December  1,  1924,  to  June  30.  1925,  the  library  department  cstiiblishetl 
1,2.56  libraries  in  the  various  States  and  has  distributee!  94,432  books. 

ExCHANOE  of  professors  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. - The 

National  Universit}’  of  Mexico  and  the  University  of  Missouri  have 
instituted  an  exchange  of  professors  this  year.  Dr.  Jos6  M.  Puig 
Ciisauranc,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Mexico,  will  give  a 
series  of  lectures  on  journalism  and  Hispanic-American  history  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  will  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico. 


PANAMA 

Students  with  foreign  scholarsiups. — On  August  29,  1925, 
the  President  gave  a  banquet  in  the  presidential  palace  to  the 
Panaman  students  who  were  recently  awarded  the  competitive 
foreign  scholarships  given  by  the  Government.  The  students  were: 
.Vntonio  Jo86  Sucre,  Manuel  \'.  Patifto,  Felipe  Juan  Escobar, 
MJIOI— 25t— Hull.  12 - 7 
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Maximiliano  Arosemena,  Victor  Octavio  A.  Adames,  Eligio  Ocana  V., 
Otilia  Arosemena,  and  Manuel  F.  Zarate. 

PARAGUAY 

Argentine  pilgrimage  to  Sarmiento’s  last  iio.me.— On  Sej)- 
tember  11,  1925,  a  commission  of  Argentine  educationalists,  including 
200  teachers,  representatives  of  the  Argentine  Army  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  made  a  journey  to  Asuncion,  the  Paraguayan  capital,  where 
Sarmiento,  the  pioneer  of  .fVrgentine  public  education  and  ex-President 
of  that  country,  spent  his  last  days.  The  Argentine  delegation  was 
received  by  representatives  of  the  Paraguayan  institutions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  who  with  almost  the  entire  population  of  Asuncidn  attended 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Argentines  to  the  tomb  of  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento,  both  national  groups  doing  homage  to  that  great  man. 

Congress  of  History  and  Geography. — The  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  committee  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Geography  was  held  in  Asuncion  on  September  4 
to  plan  for  the  congress  mentioned,  which  is  to  be  called  in  that  city 
in  1926.  Dr.  Juan  Silvano  Godoy  was  elected  president  of  the 
Paraguayan  national  commission. 

Teachers’  assembly. — Plans  are  being  made  for  a  teachers’  as¬ 
sembly  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  1925  in  Itacurubi  de  la  Cordillera 
for  the  discussion  of  new  plans  for  education  and  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas.  The  Director  General  of  Schools  and  other  educationalists 
have  promised  to  be  present. 

PERU 

Educational  statistics. — The  following  figures  for  schools  under 
his  supervision  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Director  General 
of  Education  for  the  year  1924: 

Free  Government  elementary  schools,  2,965,  with  an  enrollment  of  223,663 
pupils,  of  whom  141,886  were  Ijoys  and  81,777  girls,  the  number  of  teachers  for 
these  schools  being  4,707.  National  schools  charging  tuition  numbered  28,  the 
registration  in  the  primary  section  of  these  schools  being  4,384  pupils — 4,138 
boys  and  246  girls — while  in  the  secondary  section  the  number  of  pupils  regis¬ 
tered  was  3,136,  of  whom  2,8.39  were  boys  and  298  girls.  Normal  schools  num¬ 
ber  six  in  all,  three  superior  and  three  elementary,  with  a  total  registration  of 
839.  There  are  12  night  schools  with  1,880  pupils.  In  the  city  of  Lima  there 
are  55  private  schools,  with  a  registration  of  11,205  pupils;  a  school  of  cngineiir- 
ing;  and  two  vcx^tional  schools,  created  in  1924.  In  Callao  the  number  of  schools 
was  given  as  16,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,600  pupils. 

Establishment  of  vocational  schools. — The  Government  ha.s 
decided  to  establish  vocational  schools  in  the  following  places: 
Huar&s,  Department  of  Ancash;  Iquitos,  Department  of  Loreto; 
Cajamarca,  Department  of  Cajamarca;  Arequipa  and  (’otahuasi. 
Department  of  Arequipa;  and  in  Hu&nuco,  Department  of  Huinuco. 

Buikiet  for  public  iNSTRUtmoN. — In  the  budget  for  1925  the 
sum  of  845,502  Peruvian  pounds  was  allotted  for  public  instruction. 
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According  to  a  decree  of  July  23,  section  No.  408  of  this  educational 
appropriation  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  For  construc¬ 
tion  of  school  houses,  improvements  and  repairs  on  Government- 
owned  school  buildings,  6,000  Peruvian  pounds;  for  renting  school 
buildings,  34,071  Peruvian  pounds;  for  sanitary  arrangements  and 
lighting  in  the  schools,  3,577  Peruvian  pounds;  subsidies  to  private 
schools,  4,473  Peruvian  pounds;  subsidies  for  the  primary  grades  in 
the  national  high  schools,  3,442  Peruvian  pounds;  subsidies  for 
normal  schools,  1,212  Peruvian  pounds;  for  teachers’  institutes  and 
textbooks,  1,000  Peruvian  pounds;  and  for  extraordinary  expenses, 
086  Peruvian  pounds,  making  a  total  of  54,466  Peruvian  pounds. 

URUGUAY 

.\.MERiCAN  Cultural  Union. — The  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Cultural  Union,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Latin  American  Union  of 
Buenos  Aires,  was  held  in  Montevideo,  June  18,  1925.  The  by-laws 
of  this  organization,  which  have  recently  been  published,  are  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  object  is  to  stimulate  the  interchange  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  culture 
between  the  American  nations  (a)  through  the  interchange  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  (b)  through  the  interchange  of  professors,  (c)  through  the  publication  and 
interchange  of  a  bulletin  by  each  section,  (d)  by  the  creation  of  scholarships  in  each 
country  for  the  students  of  the  other  countries,  (e)  by  publicity  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  different  countries,  (f)  by  stimulating  commercial  and  economic  interchange 
l)etwecn  them,  (g)  by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  this  institution  in  all  the 
respective  museums  and  libraries,  (h)  by  the  holding  of  various  expositions  and 
congresses  in  each  country,  and  (i)  by  contributing  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
the  “  House  of  America”  in  Paris  proptjsed  by  Dr.  Lopez  Lomba. 

FacIi  branch  shall  l)C  headcnl  by  an  honorary  council  and  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  the  honorary  council  to  Im?  comiwsed  as  follows: 

President,  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Honorary  vice  president,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  .Affairs. 

Trustees,  the  Latin  American  Diplomatic  Corps. 

The  executive  committee  shall  in  each  case  be  composed  of  the  organizers,  or 
other  advocates  of  the  principles  emlmdied  in  the  Union,  together  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press,  arts,  and  sciences. 

Florida  Industrial  St  iiooL. — Early  in  August  the  Industrial 
School  of  Florida  ojHUied  its  classes.  It  is  housed  in  a  commodious 
building  given  to  it  by  the  departmental  council  of  administration. 
The  school  htus  an  enrollment  of  300  boys  and  girls. 

VKXEZUKL.V 

Federal  8ciu>ol  of  Guanare  celebrates  centennial. — In 
the  city  of  Guanare,  capital  of  the  State  of  Portuguesa.  an  interesting 
ceremony  was  held  on  May  15  last,  celebrating  the  founding  of  the 
Federal  School  of  tiiat  city.  Tliis  institution  was  the  first  of  it«  kind 
to  be  established  in  V’enezuela. 


Proposed  Upper  Council  oe  Labor. — A  bill  for  the  formation  of 
an  Upper  Council  of  Labor,  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  Dr.  Leopoldo  Bard,  has  been  sent  by  that  chamber  to  its  com¬ 
mittee  on  labor  legislation  for  consideration.  The  project  for  the 
Upper  Council  of  Labor  provides  that  it  be  composed  of  three  Na¬ 
tional  Senators,  three  National  Deputies,  the  Chiefs  of  the  National 
Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Hygiene,  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  hygiene  and  labor  legislation  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
four  delegates  from  labor  organization,  and  four  delegates  from 
employers’  organizations.  Women  would  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  this  council. 

BOLIVIA 

CoNGRE.ss  OE  CoM.MERCiAL  EMPLOYEES. — The  director  of  the 
Commercial  Employees’  League  of  La  Paz  sent  a  notice  to  similar 
organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  convoking  the  First 
National  Congress  of  Commercial  Employees  to  meet  in  that  eity 
during  August.  The  subjects  propos(*d  for  discussion  at  this  Con¬ 
gress  were  the  following: 

(a)  Plan  for  pensioning  commercial  employees; 

(b)  Itcgiilation  of  Sunday  rest  for  employees; 

(c)  Plan  for  obtaining  building  sites  in  the  cities  for  Icukuc  otliccs; 

(d)  Creation  of  night  schools  for  special  commercial  instruction  of  league  mem¬ 

bers; 

(c)  Designation  of  a  central  committee  to  rcprc.sent  all  the  leagues  in  questions 
to  l)c  taken  up  with  the  Government  or  Congress; 

(f)  Association  of  the  national  leagues  with  similar  organizations  abroad;  and 
(g;  Prrjtcction  of  women  and  children  in  industry. 

According  to  the  regulations  for  this  congress  delegates  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  Bolivian  citizens  employed  in  banking,  commercial,  or 
industrial  enterprises,  and  might  be  either  men  or  women. 

CUBA 

Labor  ExuiiANCiE. — 'I’he  mayor  of  llabana  is  planning  for  the 
construction  in  that  city  of  a  new,  up-to-date  building  for  the  Labor 
Exchange.  This  building  will  include  an  assembly  hall,  library, 
cla-ssrooms  for  laborers,  and  one  where  instruction  will  be  given  to 
immigrants  arriving  in  ilabana.  In  onler  to  be  of  still  further 
assistance  to  laborers  and  facilitate  their  obtaining  work,  an  employ- 
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ment  bureau  will  be  organized,  where  men  out  of  work  may  register 
and  be  brought  in  contact  with  concerns  seeking  workmen. 

GUATEMALA 

Syndicate  of  Employees  of  Guatemala. — The  Syndicate  of  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Guatemala  has  recently  been  formed  for  organized  action, 
mutual  aid,  and  mediation  when  labor  difliculties  arise.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  submitted  its  statutes  to  the  Government  for  approval  and 
for  incorporation. 

MEXICO 

Labor  movements  and  accidents. — According  to  the  President’s 
message  of  September  1,  1925,  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  year 
prior  to  that  date  amounted  to  158,  affecting  51,000  workmen.  In 
an  effort  to  promote  industrial  peace  the  Government  is  arranging 
several  joint  conventions  of  employers  and  employees  of  various 
industries,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be  of  textile  operators  and  workers. 
Industrial  accidents  have  a  monthly  average  of  1,715  and  deatlis 
lherefrt)m  slightly  over  1  a  day. 

PARAGUAY 

Industrial  accidents. — On  August  24,  1925,  a  bill  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  compensation  in  industrial  accidents  was  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  project  of  legislation  would  provide 
that  the  employer  always  pay  the  compensation  which  is  fixed  by  the 
law  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disability  and  the  wage  received. 

SALVADOR 

Labor  Union  Music  School. — The  Union  de  Obreros  of  Santa 
Ana  is  establishing  a  school  of  music  in  that  city  for  which  the 
National  Government,  upon  request,  has  granted  them  musical 
instruments.  The  school  was  opened  on  August  1,  1925. 


ARGENTINA 


Cheap  housing.  —On  August  23,  1925,  a  group  of  workmen's 
houses,  constructed  with  funds  collected  by  the  Uni6n  Popular 
Catdlica,  was  dedicated  and  opened  for  ilistribution.  These  houses 
are  locateil  on  Uawson,  Pirovano,  and  Paranil  Streets  in  tl\e  city  of 
Martinez. 
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On  August  7,  1925,  in  the  office  of  the  accountant  general  of  the 
municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  the  cheap  houses  erected  in  the  Liniers 
district  were  distributed  by  lot.  Over  130  persons  were  favored  by 
drawing  quarters  in  the  new  buildings. 

Argentina  retains  South  American  tennis  championship. — By 
defeating  Chile  on  October  12,  three  matches  out  of  five,  Argentina 
retains  the  Mitre  tennis  challenge  cup.  I'^ruguay  and  Peru  were 
eliminated  early  in  the  series  of  matches. 

Civil  status  of  wo.men. — See  page  1271. 

BRAZIL 

Library  for  tubercular  patients. — A  library  of  300  volumes, 
including  instructive,  religious,  and  recreative  reading,  has  been 
installed  in  the  Seventh  Tubercular  Infirmary  located  in  the  Sao 
Sebastian  Hospital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where,  during  the  four  months 
since  its  foundation  in  April,  it  has  given  new  trends  of  thought  and 
brought  happiness  and  hope  to  patients  whose  outlook  on  life  was 
prejudicial  to  their  recovery. 

Children’s  Court. — The  Children’s  Court,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Mello  Mattos,  is  dealing  successfully  with  the  problem  of 
abandoned  or  orphaned  children.  In  addition  to  the  aid  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  women  who  founded  the  Casa  Maternal,  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Beatriz  Sofia  Mineiro  is  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institution.  Doctor  Mineiro  acts  as  counsel  for  delinquent  minors, 
bringing  to  this  work  her  wide  culture  and  study  of  social  problems 
and  her  modern  outlook  as  a  feminist.  She  is  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  “  Assistance  and  Protection  for  Abandoned  and  Delinquent 
Minors,”  in  which  she  discusses  noted  authorities  from  foreign 
countries  on  the  subject. 

Boy  Scoirrs. — As  will  be  recalled,  the  Bulletin  gave  an  account 
of  the  walking  trip  made  by  the  Brazilian  scout,  Alvaro  Silva,  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santiago,  Chile,  carrying  friendly  messages  from 
Brazilian  scouts  to  their  fellow  scouts  of  Chile.  In  the  middle  of 
August  two  Chilean  scouts,  Alberto  I.iopes  and  Eduardo  Sonain, 
arrived  in  the  Brazilian  city  of  Sa(>  Paulo  from  Santiago,  Chile, 
which  they  left  on  December  19,  1924,  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
Brazilian  scout.  They  continued  their  walking  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  they  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  scouts  and  the  city 
officials.  The  press  speaks  of  the  growth  of  greater  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  between  Chile  and  Brazil  as  a  result  of  the  scouts’  journeys  on 
foot  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  wild  country. 

CHILE 

Health  provisions  for  railway  service. — The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  has  issued  a  decree  approving  the  new  sanitary  regu- 
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lations  for  the  State  railways,  which  provide  for  the  following: 
Medical  and  dental  assistance  for  railway  employees,  also  hospital 
treatment  and  pharmacy  service;  first-aid  treatment  for  passengers 
and  the  public  in  general  in  case  of  accidents  occurring  on  trains, 
at  stations,  or  on  other  railway  property;  and  the  strict  observance 
of  sanitary  measures  for  the  protection  of  railway  personnel,  travelers, 
and  animals  in  transportation. 

Houses  for  workingmen*. — The  Government  has  authorized  the 
e.xpropriation  of  certain  lands  in  the  town  of  San  Rosendo,  on  which 
300  houses  will  immediately  be  built  for  railway  employees.  This 
new  town  will  be  attractively  laid  out  with  gardens  and  parks  and 
provided  with  good  drinking  water,  a  sewer  system,  and  light. 

Social  welfare  work. — The  Chilean  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  founded 
in  1921,  has  organized  an  excellent  welfare  service  for  its  employees. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  institution’s  existence  24,000  patients 
were  registered  at  the  various  dispensaries,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
during  1925  the  number  will  reach  35,000.  Among  the  specialists 
included  on  the  medical  staff  are  one  on  urinology,  two  on  internal 
medicine,  two  pediatricians,  and  a  gynecologist,  in  addition  to  four 
internes,  a  pharmacist  and  two  assistants,  two  dentists,  and  11 
midwives.  The  dispensary  is  provided  with  a  well-equipped  ambu¬ 
lance  and  a  car  for  the  use  of  the  attending  physician  when  called 
on  outcases.  There  is  an  accident  and  life  insurance  division  for 
the  personnel  of  the  company.  Other  advantages  offered  the 
employees  are  educational  and  social  benefits;  also  the  service  of 
two  large  stores  whore  articles  may  be  purchased  at  the  lowest  price. 

COLOMBIA 

Lunch  rooms  for  working  girls. — Excellent  results  are  being 
obtained  from  the  first  restaurant  for  working  girls  established  in 
Bogota  through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  society  women  of  that  city. 

COSTA  RICA 

Vital  statlstics  for  the  year  1924. — According  to  estimates  the 
present  population  of  Costa  Rica  is  appn>ximately  507,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Vital  statistics  for  1924  in  the  various  provinces  give  the 
number  of  births  as  19,672,  of  which  10,126  were  boys  and  9,546 
girls,  while  deaths  were  11,344,  of  which  number  5,982  were  males 
and  5,362  females,  births  having  therefore  been  8,328  in  excess  of 
deaths.  The  number  of  deaths  among  children  under  5  years  of 
age  was  6,668. 

CUBA 

National  penitentiary. — The  new  national  penitentiary  to  be 
erected  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  will  be  a  fan-shaped  structure  consisting 
of  six  sections,  each  having  five  stories,  and  accommodating  a  total 
of  800  prisoners.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program  of  reforms  in- 
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stituted  in  the  prisons,  workshops  will  be  installed  in  the  building 
where  carpentry,  shoemaking  and  similar  trades  will  be  taught  the 
inmates.  A  starch  factory  will  also  be  established  in  connection, 
with  the  prison  and  a  small  farm  where  the  prisoners  will  be  taught 
farming. 

The  marble  used  in  the  construction  of  this  building  will  be  taken 
from  the  quarries  of  is  nova  Gerona. 

Public  health  experts. — A  representative  from  the  Sociedad 
Ecommica  de  Amigos  del  Pais  has  proposed  that  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  a  suggestion  be  made  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  regarding  the  advantages  of  organizing  a 
corps  of  sanitary  experts,  making  public  health  a  special  career  to  be 
followed  by  physicians  specializing  in  preventive  medicine. 

Height  of  building.s. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Health  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Habana  that  the  sanitary  regulations 
regarding  the  height  of  buildings  in  that  city  must  be  complied  with. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  building  permits 
issued  hereafter  will  require  that  the  height  of  the  structure  to  be 
erected  shall  not  exceed  the  width  and  half  again  of  the  street  on 
which  it  is  to  be  built. 


DOMINICAN  republic 

PuBUC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  SANTIAGO. — The  director  of  San  Rafael 
Hospital  in  Santiago  has  been  authorized  to  have  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  commence  the  immediate  construction  of  a  new  ward 
for  that  hospital.  Plans  have  also  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  for  building  the  San  Vicente  de  Paul  home  for  the  aged 
in  the  same  city,  and  work  will  commence  very  shortly.  The  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Santiago  has  advised  the  Government  of  the  necessity  of 
opening  a  maternity  center  and  a  first-aid  ward  in  that  city,  to  be 
supported  by  charity  funds. 

Campaign  against  hookworm. — The  campaign  against  hook¬ 
worm  carried  on  by  the  Health  Department  is  producing  very  good 
results.  In  the  Cibao  region  this  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
(central  zones  of  Cotui,  Cevicas,  and  Bonao,  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Republic  in  Moca,  Santiago,  Tamboril,  and  Ainaceyes.  The 
approximate  cost  of  curing  a  patient  varies  from  3.5  to  40  cents,  and 
the  number  of  cases  is  estimated  at  about  100,000  in  the  entire 
Republic,  which  means  an  outlay  of  about  $80,000  to  carry  on  an 
effective  campaign  during  the  first  year,  after  which  preventive 
measures  only  need  be  taken. 


K(  UADOR 


Prohibition  measures. — The  Intendant  General  of  the  Province 
of  Guayas  has  issued  several  decrees  tending  to  combat  the  excessive 
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use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  is 
the  decree  by  wliich  all  establishments  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  are  obliged  to  close  on  Saturdays  at  11  a.  m.  until  the 
following  Monday  at  11  a.  m.  Proprietors  failing  to  comply  with 
tliis  order  will  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  with  a  fine  of  100 
sucres,  for  the  second  offense  200  sucres,  and  in  the  event  of  a  third 
offense  by  the  closing  of  their  establislmients.  It  is  also  forbidden, 
between  the  hours  of  11  a.  m.  on  Saturdays  and  11a.  m.  Mondays,  for 
persons  to  transport  through  the  streets  of  Guayaquil  bottles  or 
other  vessels  containing  alcoholic  beverages;  liquor  thus  transported 
will  be  subject  to  confiscation  by  the  police,  who  shall  take  note  of 
the  person  committing  the  offense,  and  in  the  event  of  a  repetition 
impose  a  line  of  30  sucres. 

By  another  decree  of  August  18  proprietors  or  persons  in  charge 
of  establisliments  selling  alcoholic  beverages  are  forbidden  to  sell 
drinks  to  a  person  nearing  a  state  of  intoxication.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  order  will  be  punished  by  a  line  of  50  sucres,  besides  the 
cost  of  providing  transportation  for  the  intoxicated  person  to  his 
home,  or  to  the  police  station  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  having 
been  caused.  A  person  already  intoxicated  entering  a  saloon  shall  be 
expelled  by  the  proprietor,  who,  furthermore,  shall  immediately 
advise  the  police. 

HAITI 

Water  supply. — Nearly  all  water  used  in  Haiti  comes  from  springs 
or  rivers;  an  exception  to  this,  however,  is  the  well  recently  sunk  at 
Leogane  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  giving  an  artesian 
flow  of  300  gallons  per  hour.  The  bacteriological  examination  shows 
that  the  water  from  this  well  is  far  superior  to  ordinary  waters  in 
Haiti.  It  shows  the  presence  of  only  5  parts  per  million  of  chlorine 
and  no  trace  of  nitrites. 

Another  water  source  of  marked  purity  is  the  Nicolas  Grook’s 
springs  just  outside  of  Petit-GoAvc.  The  water  samples  from  these 
springs  showed  practical  absence  of  all  members  of  the  colon  group 
of  bacteria,  the  criterion  for  pollution. 

Rural  Clinical  Service. — The  Rural  Clinical  Service  proved 
itself  very  popular  during  the  month  of  July  last.  In  the  Port  au 
Prince  district  39  clinics  were  held,  8,961  patients  attending;  Cape 
Haitian  district,  17  clinics  and  1,699  patients;  Port  de  Paix  district, 
8  clinics,  381  patients;  Gonaives  district,  10  clinics,  880  patients; 
Saint  Marc  district,  25  clinics,  2,250  patients;  Petit-Gofive  district, 
5  clinics,  128  patients;  Lcs  Cayes  district,  12  clinics,  880  patients; 
J6r6mie  district,  5  clinics,  226  patients;  Hinche  district,  16  clinics, 
362  patients;  and  in  Jacmcl  district,  11  clinics  and  11,230  patients. 

In  the  districts  of  Port  au  Prince  ami  Cape  Haitien  the  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  various  clinics  is  carried  on  entirely  by  automobile,, 
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which  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  clinics  held.  In  addition,  the 
medical  personnel  is  greater  in  those  districts,  making  it  possible  to 
detail  more  men  for  this  service. 

HONDURAS 

D’Axtoni  Hospital,  La  Ceiba. — The  D’Antoni  Hospital  in  La 
Ceiba  was  opened  on  February  4,  1924,  by  the  Vaccaro  Bros.  Co., 
in  memory  of  Sr.  Vicente  D’Antoni.  In  this  modern  charity  hospital 
from  February  4,  1924,  to  July  31,  1925,  1,025  patients  have  been 
admitted,  19,520  out-patients  treated,  12,849  free  prescriptions  fur¬ 
nished,  277  serious  surgical  operations,  performed,  79  births  have 
taken  place,  and  74  deaths  occurred,  24  of  the  latter  being  of  persons 
who  reached  the  hospital  with  serious  injuries.  For  patients  not  in 
the  charity  class  the  charges  are  moderate. 

MEXICO 

Department  of  Public  Health. — The  President,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  September  1,  1925,  gave  the  following  facts  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  since  his  accession  to 
office  December  1,  1924: 

Obligatory  vaccination  has  Ixsen  imposed  throughout  the  country,  2,990,685 
doses  of  vaccine  against  smallpox  having  been  distributed  and  475,647  persons 
having  been  vaccinated.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Sanitary  Code. 

The  obligator^’  sanitary  measures  established  in  Guerrero  and  Morelos  against 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  were  successful,  the  epidemic  being  limited  to  83  cases, 
38  patients  recovering. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  was  oi)ened  to  the  public  for  specialized  courses 
in  different  branches  of  sanitary  work.  Two  Mexican  physicians  will  be  sent 
abroad  every  two  years  to  specialize  in  public  health. 

In  order  to  combat  typhus  fever,  1,073  typhus  patients  and  their  associates  were 
deloused.  The  public  baths  were  used  by  43,000  ixjrsons.  Periodical  fumiga¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  in  public  gathering  places,  such  as  churches  and  motion-picture 
theaters.  The  disinfection  branch  has  approved  the  regulations  now  in  effect 
for  baths  and  barber  shops. 

In  relation  to  tropical  diseases  the  numlx:r  of  mosquito-breeding  places  has 
been  reduced  as  well  as  the  illness  and  deaths  resulting  from  malaria,  and  not  a 
single  ca.se  of  yellow  fever  has  Ijeen  discovered  since  1922. 

The  campaign  against  htwkworm  is  being  carried  on  with  an  appropriation  of 
40,000  pesos  in  1925  in  conjunction  with  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

The  campaign  again.st  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  has  Ixien  intensified  with  the 
result  that  in  the  country  the  following  drugs  have  been  confiscated:  Cocaine, 
1,854  grams;  heroin,  3,895  grams;  morphine,  .368  grams;  opium,  1,455  grams; 
and  marihuana,  36,333  grams. 


NICARAGUA 

Free  wireles.s  medical  advice. — Tlip  UnitPtl  Fruit  Co.  hns 
recently  issued  an  announcement  that  its  free  medical  advice  by 
wireless  sent  from  its  hospitals  in  Central  American  countries  to  the 
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vessels  of  its  lines  is  now  available  to  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
through  the  transmitting  stations  of  the  Tropical  Radio  Co.  Such 
medical  service  by  wireless  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  ships  without 
ships’  doctors.  The  stations  in  Nicaragua  sending  such  medical 
advice  will  be  those  of  Managua  and  Bluefields. 

School  hygiene. — Dr.  Jos6  Arce,  in  charge  of  the  office  of  school 
health  of  Managua,  began  his  duties  in  this  new  service  by  examining 
the  pupils  of  one  of  the  schools  in  the  Candelaria  section  of  the  city. 

Health  measures. — Under  the  guidance  of  General  Bernab6 
Rosales,  head  of  the  fourth  public-health  section  established  by  the 
recent  law,  and  the  local  public-health  physician,  Dr.  Rafael  Reyes, 
a  venereal  prophylaxis  service  has  been  opened  in  Chinandega  in 
the  same  building  where  the  antihookworm  office  is  to  be  located. 
The  prophylaxis  sendee  has  10  beds  for  women  patients. 

Lectures  are  being  given  on  hygiene  and  parasites  in  various  parts 
of  the  citv  of  Chinandega  by  an  official  of  the  antihookworm  office. 
As  a  result  of  these  popular  lectures  many  patients  are  coming  daily 
to  the  antihookworm  office  for  treatments. 

PARAGUAY 

Red  Cross  combats  infant  .mortality. — On  September  5,  1925, 
the  Paraguayan  ‘Red  Cross  held  an  entertainment  in  Asuncion  for 
the  raising  of  funds  to  extend  its  child-welfare  service  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  infant  mortality,  which  is  now  a  serious  problem. 

O^penino  of  athletic  stadium. — The  new  stadium  of  the  Liga 
Paraguaya  de  Football  near  Asuncidn  was  opened  with  athletic  events 
and  games  on  August  14,  15,  and  Ki. 

Sunday  closing  laav. — The  Sunday  closing  law  which,  though  in 
effect  for  some  time,  had  not  been  strict!}’’  enforced  in  regard  to 
saloons  and  other  places  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors,  is  now 
being  carried  out  in  Asuncion  with  much  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes, 
the  good  results  being  reflected  in  lettei-s  of  grateful  wives  of  work¬ 
men  to  the  press  and  in  smaller  numbei’s  of  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

PERU 

Appropriation  for  public  health  office. — In  the  budget  for 
the  present  year— 1925 — an  allotment  of  101,735  Peruvian  pounds 
was  made  for  the  Public  Health  Office. 

Lecture  on  feminism.— On  July  18  la.st  the  Minister  of  Colombia 
in  Peru,  Dr.  Fabio  Lozano  T.,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  in 
the  building  of  the  Socudad  Entre  Nom  in  Lima  on  “  The  Ability 
and  Rights  of  Latin  American  Women.”  The  lecture  covered  the 
social  evolution  of  women  in  the  Spanish  American  countries  and  the 
heroic  part  taken  by  them  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 

ArOENTINE-PERUVIAN  feminist  COM.MITTEE  OF  BUENOS  .rVlRES. - 

Seftora  Adela  di  Carlo,  president  of  this  committee,  in  a  letter  to 
Seflora  Zoila  Aurora  de  Cdceres,  president  of  the  Feminist  Society 
of  Peru,  stated  that  this  committee,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
bring  about  closer  relations  and  a  better  unuerstanding  between  the 
women  of  Argentina  and  those  of  Peru,  is  to  be  named  after  the 
distinguished  Peruvian  authoress,  Clorinda  Matto  de  Turner. 

SALVADOR 

Free  dispensary  in  Ahuachapan. — The  city  of  Ahuachapan  has 
recently  opene<l  a  free  dispensary  and  office  for  medical  consultation 
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for  the  poor  which  is  maintained  by  funds  from  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  departmental  authorities  have  issued  sanitary  regulations 
to  curb  the  spread  of  disease. 

Red  Cross  surgical  equipment. — The  surgical  equipment  ordered 
by  the  National  Government  from  Berlin  for  the  Salvadorean  Red 
Cross  has  been  received  and  will  soon  be  installed  for  use. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguayan  Alliance  of  Women. — On  August  1,  1925,  the 
Uruguayan  Alliance  of  Women  held  an  entertainment  in  the  Young 
Womems  Christian  Association  building  of  Montevideo  to  celebrate 
the  first  “  Day  of  Women’s  Institutions,”  which  the  Alliance  will 
hereafter  observe  each  year  in  commemoration  of  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Uruguay  and  of  the  Uruguayan  women  pioneers  in  feministic 
activities,  charity,  and  general  welfare.  The  program  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  includes  a  lecture  by  Doctor  Sofia  Alvarez  Vignoli  de 
Demichelli,  an  address  by  Doctor  Rosa  Mauthone  Falco,  secretary  of 
the  association,  recitations  by  Seiiorita  Julieta  Daglio,  and  other 
interesting  features. 

VENEZUELA 

Ready-ruilt  houses. — ^-\u  interesting  attemnt  to  meet  the  jirob- 
lem  of  housing  laborers  is  being  made  in  Venezuela,  with  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  a  contract  made  by  the  Government  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  that  country  of  ready-built  frame  houses.  These  houses 
will  be  put  up  in  different  towns  and  country  sections  to  form  special 
districts  for  workers.  The  contractor,  according  to  the  agreement 
made  with  the  Government,  is  obliged  to  construct  a  chapel  and  a 
school,  at  his  own  expense,  in  districts  where  100  or  more  of  these 
houses  are  built.  The  above-mentioned  contract  is  valid  for  si.x 
years,  dating  from  July  22,  1925,  the  date  on  which  the  text  was 
published  in  the  Gaceta  OjicuU. 

Sanitary  measures. — An  order  issued  by  the  Health  Department 
on  August  22  requires  that  all  houses  and  buildings  constructed  hence¬ 
forth  shall  be  made  proof  against  rats  and  other  vermin  by  having 
the  walls  constructed  or  covered,  for  at  least  one  meter  from  the 
ground,  with  some  material  through  which  such  vermin  can  not 
iKjnctrate.  Buildings  constructed  before  this  order  was  issued  must 
no  remodeled  to  comply  with  these  regulations;  in  the  case  of  dwell¬ 
ings  two  years  is  allowed  for  this  work  and  in  other  buildings  six 
months. 


(.'kntenaky  of  First  Brazilian  Akskmiily. — Tlie  (’liamber  of 
Deputies  has  pronose<l  an  uppro|iriution  of  2,000  contos  <*f  reis  for 
the  celebration  of  tlie  cenUmary  of  the  First  Brazilian  Legislative 
As.s<*rnbly  which  is  to  be  held  in  May,  1920.  This  assembly  was  held 
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in  colonial  times  in  the  city  of  Pernambuco  under  the  government 
of  Mauricio  de  Nassau,  who  constructed  a  building  for  it  on  the  site 
of  the  present  palace  of  the  Government  in  Recife.  Fifty-five 
eminent  Portuguese  subjects  were  the  members  of  what  is  said  to  be 
the  first  assembly  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

COLOMBIA 

Bust  of  Pasteuk  unveiled. — On  August  8  last  the  bust  of 
Pasteur,  presented  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  to  the 
National  School  of  Medicine  of  Bogota,  was  unveiled  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremony  in  the  patio  of  that  school. 

Exposition  of  iiistokic  reucs. — Several  months  ago  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  historic  objects  and  relics  was  held  in  Bogota,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  National  Academy  of  Historv,  the  Bolivarian 
Society,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Society.  A  number  of  interesting  prints 
and  pictures  depicting  scenes  from  the  war  of  Independence  were 
shown,  also  colonial  furniture,  coats  of  arms,  and  weapons  belonging 
to  that  period. 

CUBA 

National  Capitol. — The  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  that  department  their 
report  relating  to  the  work  yet  required  for  completing  the  new 
National  Capitol  building  in  Habana.  According  to  the  proposed 
plan  this  building  will  cost  two  and  a  half  million  pesos  and  will  be 
completed  shortly.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  expects  to  have 
the  new  (’apitol  ready  for  occupancy  in  1928. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Listin  Diakio.  -Ou  the  first  of  August  last  the  Liatiu  Diario, 
published  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers 
in  the  Republic,  celebrateil  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  oi  its 
founding. 

HAITI 

Death  of  M.  Gkorces  Sylvain. — (In  August  3  last  the  death 
of  M,  Georges  Sylvain  occurred  in  Port  an  Prince.  M.  Sylvain.  a 
lawyer,  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country,  was  formerly 
Minister  to  France  and  the  Holy  See. 

HONDURAS 

Rural  police. — The  Ministry  of  Government  has  recently  been 
making  appointments  to  the  (^orps  of  Rund  Police  which  is  to  act 
for  the  preservation  of  order  along  the  frontiers  and  in  outlying 
districts  where  smugglers  and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
have  previously  escaped  the  hands  of  the  law. 

NICARAGUA 

American  minlster  received. — Mr.  Charles  Eberhardt,  the 
new  American  minister  to  Nicaragua,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Sol6rzano  on  August  7,  1925,  voicing  in  his  speech  of 
jiresentation  cordial  expressions  of  good  will  towanl  Nicaragua  on 
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behalf  of  the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  Nicaragua  replied  with  words  of  welcome  to  Mr. 
Eberhardt,  who  was  m  Nicaragua  earlier  in  his  career. 

PANAMA 

Busts  of  leaders  of  independence.— Stu'ior  Kaul  Amador, 
Panaman  Consul  in  Paris,  has  been  commissioned  to  arrange  for  the 
sculpture  of  busts  of  the  leaders  of  the  independence  movement  of 
Panama:  Jos6  Agustin  Arango,  Federico  Boyd,  Manuel  Espinosa  B., 
and  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero,  which  busts  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  Independencia  of  Panama  City. 

PARAGUAY 

Anniversary  of  founding  of  Asuncion. — On  August  14,  1925, 

I  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Asuncidn  was  celebrated  with  various  events.  The  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  oath  to  the  flag  by 
the  school  children  on  the  same  day,  the  decoration  of  the  city  with 
flags,  the  opening  of  the  stadium  of  the  Liga  Paraguaya  de  Football, 
1  special  theater  performances,  processions  and  entertainments  in  clubs 
and  associations  marked  the  passing  of  the  city’s  anniversary. 


SALVADOR 

Fourth  centenary  stamp  issue. — Forty  thousand  postage  stamps 
bearing  the  dates  1525-1925  were  issued  during  August  1  to  6,  the 
dates  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Founding  of 
San  Salvador. 

Fourth  Centenary  of  Founding  of  San  Salvador. — The  pro¬ 
gram  of  festivities  carried  out  in  San  Salvador  in  honor  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  city’s  foundation  included  events  on  each  day  from 
August  1  to  6,  inclusive.  On  August  2  clothes  furnished  by  the  Red 
Cross  were  distributed  to  poor  children,  on  August  4  military  maneu¬ 
vers  took  place,  on  August  5  religious  services  were  held,  and  on  the 
6th  salvos  of  artillery  at  dawn  were  followed  by  high  mass  at  8  a.  m., 
after  which  there  was  a  parade  of  automobiles  and  other  vehicles. 
Next  the  paved  streets  were  turned  over  to  the  municipality,  and  in 
the  evening  a  carnival  was  held. 

i:ruguay 

Vi.siT  OF  THE  Prince  of  Wales. — On  August  14,  1925,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  arrived  in  Montevideo  where  he  made  a  short  visit.  No 
official  or  social  entertainment  that  could  be  offered  was  lacking  in 
the  program  of  festivities  in  honor  of  the  royal  guest  who  emoyedhis 
visit.  The  Prince,  in  an  address  in  response  to  one  by  the  President, 
said  he  felt  that  there  were  close  bonds  of  friendship  and  trade 
between  Uruguay  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  hoped  these  would 
increase  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 

Honor  to  Dr.  Juan  Dighiero. — On  July  19,  1925,  in  Montevideo 
a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Dighiero  was  unveiled. 
Doctor  Dighiero  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  physicians  ever  be¬ 
longing  to  the  medical  corps  of  Uruguay. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  15,  1925 


Subject  I  Date  I  Author 

ARGENTINA  ! 

I  : 

Argentine  bide  situation  during  July,  1925 . 1  Aug.  14  '  Henry  U.  Morgan,  consul  general 

I  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Successful  cotton  raising  in  Province  of  Catamarca .  Aug.  21  '  Robert  Harnden,  consul  at  Rosario. 

Proposed  Refrigerating  plant  for  Santa  Fe . ...do _ ’  Do. 

New  Italian-Rosario  steamship  line .  Aug.  24  Do. 

BOUVIA  I 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . (July  31  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul  at 

I  La  Pat. 

.4  Government  decree  for  the  eneouragement  of  cotton  |  Aug.  21  Do. 

growing  in  Boliva.  >  I 

Completion  of  the  railway  line  between  .4tocha  and  Vil-  ,  .4ug.  24  Do. 

laton.  I 

Water  transportation  in  Bolivia . |  .4ug.  28  Do. 

BRAZIL 

i 

The  City  of  Par&  grants  a  20-year  concession  fur  bus  line _ i  .4ug.  10  R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul  at 

'  Pari. 

The  establishment  of  a  daily  basic  export  tax  price  on  )  .\ug.  19  Gaston  A.  Coumoyer,  vice  consul 
products  of  Manaos.  at  Manaoa 

The  tobacco  industry  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ |...do _  E.  Kitcbel  Farrand,  vice  consul  at 

I  Porto  Alegre. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  herva  mate  in  Brazil.  .|  .4ug.  21  .A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 

The  market  lor  paints  and  varnishes . |...do _  Do. 

Tonnage  movement  at  Brazilian  ports  during  1924 . ...do _  Do. 

Shipments  from  Parahyba  do  Norte,  year  1924 .  .Vug.  24  Fred  C.  Eastin,  ]r.,  vice  consul  at 

Pernambuco. 

Cotton  crop  of  Sergipc,  crop  year  1924-25,  and  estimated  i  .Vug.  26  Homer  Brett,  Consul  at  Bahia, 
crop  for  1925-26. 

Gold  mining  in  Brazil  durin»1924 . ...do _  .V.  Gaulin. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Anancial  and  commercial  market  during  !  Aug.  27  Do. 

July,  192.1.  I 

Coal  mining  notes . l  .Vug.  28  Do. 

Imports  of  automobiles  Into  Brazil  covering  1924 .  .Vug.  31  Do. 

f'otton  shipments  and  crop  prospects  quarter  ended  June  ...do _  Fred  0.  Eastin,  jr. 

30,  1925.  I 

Regulations  governing  docking  of  vessels  at  Natal .  Sept.  2  Do. 

Zircon  and  zirconia  in  Brazil . i  Sept.  5  .V.  Gaulin. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  I  Sept.  8  Do. 
during  August,  1925.  ! 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  and  July . .  Sept.  14  Do. 

Productionandexportsofmanganesoduring.Vugust,1925..j  Sept.  IS  Do. 

CHILE 

Highway  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago . |  Sept.  7  C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at 

'  Valparaiso. 

Nitrate  industry  of  northern  Chile . j  Sept.  16  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at  Iquique. 

COLOMBIA 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  |  Sept.  17  .Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  at  Bar- 
the  Holland  .American  Line,  have  inaugurated  a  new  |  ranquilla. 

service  to  Puerto  ('olombia.  1 

at.HTA  RICA  1 

1 

New  telephone  contract . j  Aug.  28  "  aterman,  consul  at  San 

The  metric  system  in  Costa  Rica .  Sept.  10  Do. 

.August  report  on  commerce  and  Industry . I  Sept.  11  Do. 

Use  of  uniform  through  bill  of  lading . I  Sept.  19  Do. 
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Subject 


Date 


CUBA 

Sanitation  of  the  Port  of  Uabana. 


Ebb  and  flow  of  immigration  to  Cuba,  fiscal  years  1924-25, 
comparison  with  1923-24 

Grapefruit  shipments  from  Cuba,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
orange  crop. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  of  Matanzas . 


Sept.  5 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  1C 
.  do _ 


Carlton  Bailey  Uurst,  consul  at 
Habana. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


James  V.  Wbitlicld,  consul  at 
Matanzas. 


DOMINICAN  REFUBUC 

Registration  and  imports  of  motor  vehicles,  1921  to  1024... 
GCATAMALA 

The  registration  of  motor  vehicles... . 

August  review  of  commerce  and  industries . | 

HAITI  .  ' 

Motor  bus  operation  in  Haiti . 

Market  for  American  cheese . i 

PANAMA 

.August  report  on  commerce  and  industries _ ' 

PAEAGUAT 

Sugar  an  economic  factor  in  Paraguay . . . 


.Aug.  22  :  Charles  Bridgham  Ilosmer,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo. 


Aug.  14 
Sept.  8 


Philip  Holland,  consul  general  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Do. 


Sept.  3 
Sept.  11 


Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at  Port 
au  Prince. 

Wintrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at  Cape 
Haitien. 


Sept.  19  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 


New  customs  tariff  effective  Sept.  1, 192.<. 
.Advertising  agency  in  Paraguay . 


Aug.  17  Dighy  A.  Willson,  consul  at 
Asuncion.  < 

Do. 

Do. 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  31 


UECOUAT 

British  capital  in  Uruguay . . 


Additional  vessels  for  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  river 
service. 

Imi^s  and  exports  of  Uruguay,  by  articles  for  first  half  of 
1925. 

Uruguayan  wool  market  in  August,  1925 . 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  IS 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  4 


O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


Do. 


Uruguay’s  public  debt  on  July  31, 1925 . . . 

Regulations  governing  automobile  filling  stations  in 
Montevideo. 

Foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  by  countries,  first  half  of  1925.... 

Fluctuation  in  forei^  exchange  during  August . 

New  fishing  enterprise  in  Uruguay . 


Sept.  5 
Sept.  7 


Do. 

Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 


...do _ _ 

Sept.  8 
Sept.  10 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


VENEZUELA 

Cotton  situation  in  Venezuela . 


Electrification  of  La  Guaira-Caracas  railway . 

f'offee  report  for  the  district  of  .Maracaibo,  for  August,  1925. 


Sept.  2  I  Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  coiLstil  at 
La  Uuaira. 

Do. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 


Sept.  4 
Sept.  12 


/VW 


m  f 

.,,4.  ■ 


1  . 
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